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like any vast fund to be held in perpetuity for any pur- 
pose, however good. The history of foundations. in 
Europe is a revelation of greed, of trusts abused, of 
money misapplied, and a temptation constantly offered 
to all who get access to the income to misuse it. We 
believe that the United States would be better off to- 
day if the great fortunes made by Carnegie, Rocke- 
feller, and others were diffused throughout the community, 
and colleges, libraries, churches, and other benevo- 
lences were dependent upon the interest, mae will, and 
generosity of each generation. 
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It is but a few years since the Grand Lama, now known 
as the Dalai Lama, of Tibet was a personage veiled 
by inscrutable mystery. To-day he has become an 
ambitious schemer, plotting to gain civil authority and 
denounced by the Chinese government as a danger to 
the State. His recent visits to India and China stripped 
from him all the illusions of his sacred office, and now, 
expelled by the Chinese government, he is seeking 
India again as a fugitive, to be treated, however, by the 
government with the honor which he claims as the head 
of Buddhism until his claims can be settled and his 
proper place assigned to him. What is taking place 
in Tibet is taking place everywhere throughout the 
world: all artificial mysteries are being dispelled, and 
the world is being cleared of the rubbish of belated 
religions and superstitions that have played their part 


and lost their power. 
< a 


THe American nation is now setting up interrogation 
points on all the highways and at every cross-road. They 
take the place of the old-fashioned guide-boards on which 
with great positiveness was indicated the direction in 
which the public should travel. The Church is called 
in question. What has it done, and what is it doing, 
and what is it good for? But the interrogation points 
are not limited to any institution, they are set up over 
against the university. Is it worth what it costs, or 
doing all the good it ought to? What about the public 
school? Has it been a tremendous success or a lament- 
able failure? Civil government, the judiciary, our meth- 
ods of business, our social life and organization, our habits 
of eating and drinking are all under scrutiny, and many 
questions are asked not easily answered. The art of 
healing is discussed everywhere, and the healing and 
medical faculty, taking it all together, is a boiling pot 
of which all the products are certainly not for the health 
of the people. 


Ye Olden Time. 


In programmes, bills of fare, and the like in which are 
described entertainments at which ancient dress, man- 
ners, and customs are to be made the attraction, it is 
customary to print the article ‘“‘ye’’ as it is found in 
ancient manuscripts and documents. But they who 
pride themselves upon their antiquarian lore reveal their 
inexpertness when they pronounce the article as it is 
written, not knowing that this was simply an abbrevia- 
tion for the article ‘“‘the’’ pronounced as it is to-day. 
This is a little matter, but it is a sample of the errors 
which cluster about our ideas of colonial times in New 
England. ‘The errors would not be important if they were 
not continually cited to show what changes have or have 
not taken place in religion and the social conditions of 
life in New England. The common impression is that 
life in colonial times among the Puritans in New Eng- 
land was formal, gloomy, and hard; and yet a very 
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slight acquaintance at first hand with the memorials of 
the olden time shows that this idea is wholly incorrect. 
We describe them as wearing sad-colored garments. 
Even the dictionary makers have not discovered that the 
word ‘“‘sad’’ or “sadd’’ was a technical term indicating 
a peculiar kind of dye made from the woad. Out of this 
dyers’ greenwood were made many tinctures which in 
gentlemen’s dress to-day would be considered very 
showy. For instance, men wore green, orange, tawny, 
and russet, and the oldest portraits we have of men’and 
women show that they had great liking for laces, ruffles, 
silks, and velvets. When we describe them as being 
entirely without taste or knowledge of art, we forget 
that some of the most dignified and beautiful specimens 
of architecture and house furnishings are described as 
‘““old colonial,’ and now bring high prices because collec- 
tors have learned that the Puritans showed wonderfully 
good taste in the ordering of their households. 

With slight contempt the long Sunday services are 
described with the gathering of all the people of the neigh- 
borhood, and the luncheon partaken between services; 
but again we forget that our religious conferences and 
many other convocations are simply sutvivals of the 
habit and character which led the Puritans and Pilgrims 
to indulge in almost continuous services on the Sabbath 
Day. 

But, surely, they were bigoted, cruel, and unrelenting 
in their persecutions of those who differed from them in 
matters of religion? No doubt some of them were, but 
also many of them were not. ‘The colonies were made up 
of men and women of many kinds, brought to the New 
World to seek many and diverse ends. There was a 
nucleus of godly people and ecclesiastics who were in 
command, but there were many others who sought wealth 
and adventure, and many also who were bond-servants. 
When we consider the vast amount of spirits and wine 
made, bought, and consumed even by the most godly 
men of the time, we must admit that, if there is anything 
in the idea that wine cheers the heart, there must have 
been some jollity and mirth in the circles where the 
wine-cup passed freely. 

But did they not burn, hang, and in other ways harry 
and destroy witches and heretics? In Salem no witch 
was ever burned, let that be remembered. Some were 
hanged, and one was pressed to death, but these cruelties 
were the result of a mania of fear which swept through 
the community, a relic of a still more disastrous outbreak 
of a similar kind in Europe. ‘To understand some events 
which now seem so lamentable, we must put ourselves 
in the places of the early colonists. Take Salem, for 
instance. ‘The colony was a closed corporation of persons 
named in the original charter or admitted to the privi- 
leges of the colony by vote. There were no highways 
belonging to the state or the civil government. All 
commons, burying-places, and roadways were private 
property; that is, the property of the colonists. When 
the Quakers came to Salem and were told that they were 
not wanted, the request that they should go away seemed 
to the colonists reasonable and just. When they per- 
sisted, and finally courted imprisonment and stripes as 
a testimony to their faith, the magistrates, not the 
people at large, thought they were obliged to take the 
sternest measures to get rid of these intruders. When, 
however, Cassandra Southwick and her family were to 
be sent to the West Indies and sold as slaves, the decree 
was not carried out because public opinion was against 
it, and not a ship-master could be found who would take 
them as passengers. The case may be illustrated in this 
way: Suppose a millionaire who owns one thousand acres 
of land, forbids all trespassing on his grounds. Then 
suppose that, as a testimony against private property 
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and the payment of taxes, a company of men and women 
should insist upon entering his grounds and camping 
wherever they pleased. It would be very difficult to 
arouse a general feeling of public resentment if the civil 
authorities should take these people away and warn 
them that pains and penalties were provided for such 
cases. 

The truth is that human nature two or three hundred 
years ago was not unlike the human nature of to-day. 
A theocratic form of government always becomes tyran- 
nical, and the magistrates took upon themselves respon- 
sibilities and attempted to exert an authority which was 
not in accordance with the common sentiment and dis- 
position of the people. It took one hundred and fifty 
years to throw off the yoke, but the emancipation was 
wrought by the people for themselves. It is for this 
reason that there was a general protest against the accept- 
ance of a statuary group in which bigotry was repre- 
sented as a tiger, and which it was proposed to erect in 
Salem as a protest against the intolerance of the ancient 
time. 


The Church and the Apartment House. 


The growth and the crowded condition of population 
in great cities have led to many changes in the mode of 
living, but to none more rapidly increasing and ap- 
parently more permanent than the spread of horizontal 
instead of perpendicular family life. The small town 
is made up of houses of two, sometimes three stories, 
inhabited each by a single family. As the town grows 
or becomes the suburb of a large city, land rises in value, 
while the concentration of industries in the city compels the 
family to live within easy reach of the places of work 
or business. ‘The extension of street railways enables it to 
live farther out, but does not entirely meet the need 
of quick access every day. Hence comes the rapid in- 
crease of apartment houses of all grades. They are a 
contrivance by which three or more families can live 
upon the land once occupied by one. 

The bearing of this change is felt on many points, but 
upon none more heavily than the church. Passing by 
the small means of such families in most cases, we come 
to the fact that the apartment house population is a 
transitory one, not only not owning its dwellings, but not 
expecting to stay long in them. The result is a lack of 
the sense of responsibility for the welfare of the com- 
munity and for the institutions which civilized life de- 
mands. ‘The church is one of the first of these institu- 
tions to feel the change. It presupposes, in its present 
stage of development, a sufficient number of families 
in comfortable circumstances to pay its expenses by the 
rental of pews or seats or by other regular contributions. 
So grows up a sense of fellowship, which is one of the chief 
assets of a permanent and reliable condition. This can- 
not be had in the changing circumstances, and those 
churches which do not move, in time to save their lives, 
into a more stable and comfortable district, die and leave 
no successor except a Catholic church or, perhaps, a 
Jewish synagogue. A canon of the new cathedral in 
New York City, in trying to explain the need of such 
an expensive substitute for the family church, gives 
appalling figures to show how few single dwellings and 
what multitudes of apartment houses of all grades have 
been erected in that great metropolis within a few years. 
The old-fashioned church, seated for families, he argues, 
is rendered impossible in New York, and will be in all 
other large cities. The stories of some of our devoted 
ministers in the suburbs of Boston which are being over- 
_ grown with these caravansaries are pathetic in the sense 
_ of helplessness which they show. If this new style of 
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dwelling were occupied only by the foreign element, 
which is so rapidly increasing, it could be honorably 
abandoned to the kind of churches which such people 
naturally would attend and which can bring a more 
effective pressure to bear upon them to force them to 
help support churches than the Protestant Church seems 
able to exercise. But, to a very large extent, this new 
kind of house is filled with Anglo-Saxons of all sizes of 
income, few of them really able to contribute much to 
the support of religious institutions. Protestantism is 
put upon its mettle to bring this rootless, irresponsible 
multitude to a sense of its duty. 

So far as it fails with the more comfortable part of 
this loose-footed population, the Protestant faith shows 
a deep-seated weakness, and reveals how far attendance 
at public worship is a matter of respectability and social 
standing rather than vital need. ‘These people hold on 
to the doctor and the schoolmaster because they feel 
them to be necessities. They also furnish a large pro- 
portion of the patronage of theatres. They dress well and 


-eat well and take summer vacations, but they seem not 


to miss the churches in which they have been brought up. 
So far, however, as the churches have to deal with 
the poorer part of this growing multitude, the advocate 
of the cathedral would seem to be right in his contention. 
Protestantism must develop a new style of church and 
of minister, and, it may be added, a new style of sup- 
porter. The pew-church being useless, the open church 
must come in its place, backed by men and women of 
public spirit and generous, humane hearts. Shall we 
endow Opera Houses and Art Museums for the satis- 
faction of the sense of beauty, and not churches to rouse 
and feed the sense of righteousness? This is not a plea 
for the old style of ‘mission churches,” cheap in every 
sense of the word, but for the endowment of such places 
of worship as Tremont Temple, or as Music Hall was in 
the days of Theodore Parker or Central Hall in Chicago 
in those of David Swing, or St. George’s Church in New 
York under Dr. Rainsford. The endowment may serve 
as a guarantee fund, the most wise and energetic effort 
being made, as Dr. Rainsford made it so successfully, 
to induce all who come to share in the privilege of sup- 
porting them. The danger of pauperizing the multitude 
is to be faced, as with the Art Museum, but a great 
preacher, such as would gladly undertake so beautiful 
a work, could stir the hearts of his hearers to a sense of 
responsibility, if not of dignity, which would balance this 
miserable tendency. When did ever a need arise in the 
history of Christianity that it did not develop its own 
satisfaction? And what a career for a minister! 


The Influence of the Modern Minister. 


Old prejudices die hard, and long-established ideas fade 
out but slowly even in the light of modern thinking. 
We are long in getting free from the idea that the church 
possesses a truth which is of a different order from the 
great body of truth which humanity possesses, that the 
minister of religion speaks with a superhuman knowledge 
or with the authority of a church having this special 
avenue into truth inaccessible to others. It is only 
gradually that men come clearly and definitely to the 
thought that the minister is a man among men, gaining 
his knowledge, even though he be a specialist, in the 
same manner that all human knowledge is gained; that 
the church is an organization of human beings, and does 
not become superhuman because its purpose is religious; 
that the authority of the minister in the utterance of 
truth is not derived from a special inspiration in the 
kind of truth that he utters nor in himself. 

We do, indeed, make a gain when we clear away the 
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thought of supernaturalism from the church and of 


superhumanness from the minister. gBut, on the other. 


hand, the modern minister does have an influence which 
is much more than his personal influence, and the church 
is a power which is greater than the aggregate of its 
members. And these truths are apprehended by those 
who appreciate the power of the modern church. 
Thinking men discredit not only the old claim that 
the minister, representing the church, speaks with a 
superhuman authority, but they discredit the view of 
religion whch is usually associated with that claim. 
They no longer regard religion as coming into the world 
from an extra-mundane source. God is at home in this 
world, and religion is a natural function of normal human 
life. The knowledge, then, which the modern minister 
should possess is a thorough knowledge of the phase of 
life represented by the broadest meaning of the word 
“religion.” In this he is to bea specialist. He is to bea 
master in the field of religious experience and religious 
thinking, in the field of the spiritual life, in the field 
of the appplication of religion to practical life. These 
fields are one field. The world of thinking men listens 
to the man who knows: in religion it listens to the man 
who knows. : 

The influence of the modern minister is much more 
. than his personal influence. To be convinced of this, it 
is only necessary to watch an efficient minister at work. 
In the work of religion he sees a score of things that he 
wants done. &Does he work simply with his two hands? 
Of time can he give in a week just seven days’ labor of 
one man? ‘The efficient minister carries out his pur- 
poses through the labors of many people. His vision 
becomes the vision of a group of people. His will domi- 
nates many pairs of hands. His errands are being done 
in a score of different directions at once. Unwise is the 
minister who tries to accomplish his plans by only his 
own labors. ‘The more people he sets to work, the more 
people he has helped and the more work he has accom- 
plished. 

A congregation of human beings is, in one sense, pas- 
sive, and yet it has a creative power that is peculiar to 
itself. A congregation, in the hands of a minister, is 
receptive. [he modern minister, besides certain other 
things that he does, imparts instruction. If the minister 
be “‘a man who knows,” his ideas become, in large meas- 
ure, the ideas of his congregation. But the congregation 
is not merely receptive. It is not merely an aggregation 
of individuals. ‘The mental life of a congregation is not 
the sum of the mental lives of the individuals init. They 
create a new spiritual entity by the oneness of the pur- 
pose which brings them together. The collective mind 
of a congregation tends toward the formation of opin- 
ions. A man listening to an argument is more likely to 
be convinced, if he is one of a congregation that is favor- 
ably inclined toward the speaker, than if he is the only 
auditor. This power of the congregation to create a 
mental situation that is more than the sum of their 
aggregate minds gives the minister a great power of 
shaping human thinking. : 

The minister deals with great moral principles. His 
congregation apply those principles to a variety of situ- 
ations. He discourses of righteousness, and, though 
there is a universality in his utterance, it is applied by 
the person behind the desk, at the counter, before the 
blackboard, and in circumstances of which he would 
have little comprehension his principles are worked out 
by the consciences of many. Like the ray of light which, 
in the kaleidoscope, takes many forms and colors, but 
keeps its symmetry, the ray of spiritual truth shining 
through the thinking of the minister becomes a variety 
of forms of light in many lives, and yet keeps the sym- 
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metry of moral beauty. The minister who is listened to 
by many men, who go out not only to practise, but to 
quote his principles, is often surprised at the form in 
which his ideas may be requoted to him. But he real- 
izes that his message, in its many forms, will reach many 
minds that are beyond his mere personal influence. 

If in a city there are two churches both seeking a 
minister, it is conceivable that the same man should be 
called by both. If it were true that the influence of the 
modern minister is his personal influence, and nothing 
more, it would matter little which one of these two 
churches this minister accepted. He would be exercis- 
ing his personal influence in the same city. But the truth 
is that the minister must consider which of these is the 
best instrument for the work of religion in that city, and 
must choose his instrument. Every church that seeks 
to serve a modern community should make of itself this 
kind of instrument for the work of religion. And the 
modern minister of religion should understand how to 
use the mighty instrument that is put into his hands. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


The Secretary’s Notes. 


No. 1. 


Whoever has attempted to travel south-west from 
Chicago during the month of February, 1910, stopping 
at various points on the way, has usually found his train 
leaving between eleven and three at night and arriving 
at any desired station between the doleful hours of ten 
and one. At all events so it has happened to the sec- 
retary. The heavy snows and excessive cold have con- 
gested freight transportation and demoralized all running 
schedules. 

The frigid and forbidding outside world has, however, 
only accentuated the hospitable warmth of the Unitarian 
households along the way. At Moline, Ill., the hour of 
the service was willingly changed from afternoon to 
morning to allow an early afternoon departure. A 
good-sized congregation was present; and the society, 
freshly enheartened under the ministry of Rev. E. G. 
Brown, bids fair to enjoy a gradual but reliable increase 
in numbers and influence, despite the recent removal to 
the farther West of several strong supporters. 

After preaching and a hurried lunch the secretary 
was speeding on his way to Denver, where he arrived in 
clouds of dust and the thermometer below zero. Such 
weather the Denverites declare is ‘‘exceptional’’; but, 
well, never mind! At all events, on Tuesday, February 
15, the mercury became lawless at 16 below,—as if to 
test the Unitarianism of Brother Pinkham and the mem- 
bers of the “Bethany Baptist Church (Unitarian)” 
which has just been enrolled in our fellowship. 

The history of this little church is certainly dramatic 
for having been dropped by the Baptist denomination; 
and, after bravely sustaining for some time an independent 
existence, it has deliberately cast in its lot with a group 
of churches that realize in organized freedom what it has 
been striving toward. 

After the address upon the nature and aims of our fel- 
lowship, it was far into the night before all the questions 
were answered and the secretary returned to his hotel, 
to be called early and start again southward. ‘The 
veteran face, at Colorado Springs, of Rev. J. L. Marsh 
was a delightful sight at the station; and the fireplace, 
blazing its fervid welcome in the beautiful little church, 
with a large company of friends and a bountiful dinner, 
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combined to emphasize the reality of Unitarian hos- 
pitality. Here only a few hours could be spent for 
pleasant interchange of greetings and a conference upon 
local conditions, and then down the line again to Pueblo. 
The train was two hours late; but Mr. Keen was at the 
station, and the “‘society’’ was at the church even at 
9.30 P.M. Who says that Unitarians have no depth of 
soil? Why, they are like the alfalfa which, once rooted, 
will stand more drought than any civilized plant growing. 
It was a real joy to learn that the last dollar of an old 
debt is paid, and that, with a tenacity born of deep-rooted 
convictions, the church at Pueblo is laying plans for a 
greater future. 

At 12.30 A.M. a long interrupted and tedious journey 
was begun through Trinidad, Albuquerque, and Ash 
Fork to the wonderful city of Phoenix—well named! 

When the train stopped at Angell, near Flagstaff, the 
secretary looked from the window and saw Weston, the 
aged pedestrian, on his tramp to the Atlantic seaboard. 
A rush to the rear of the train and a shout caused the 
old man to wave his little green flag in cordial response. 
He wore a cap, a sweater, and a pair of leather leggings. 
He carried nothing but a small flag fastened to a wooden 
stick. He had already walked over measureless deserts, 
he had before him deserts and plains and mountains 
beyond belief. And he is well along in the seventies! 
No dead-line with Weston! Brethren, take courage! 

Lewis G. WILSON. 
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A VAST project of educational charity, to exceed in 
scope anything that has yet been attempted, was out- 
lined in the United States Senate on March 2, when 
Senator Gallinger introduced a bill to incorporate the 
Rockefeller Foundation. The purposes of the under- 
taking, to which Mr. John D. Rockefeller will devote 
a considerable part of his remaining fortune, are ‘‘to 
promote the well-being and to advance the civiliza- 
tion of the people of the United States and its territories 
and possessions, and of foreign lands, in the acquisition 
and dissemination of knowledge, in the prevention and 
relief of suffering, and in the promotion of any and 
all the elements of human progress.’ Simultaneously 
with Mr. Rockefeller’s announcement of his purpose 
to establish this foundation, comes the intimation of a 
gradual withdrawal of the Rockefeller interests from 
active participation in the business affairs in which for 
many years they have been the dominating factor. 


ws 


THE question of the effectiveness of strikes as a means 
of enforcing redress for industrial grievances has been 
brought afresh to national notice by the outcome of the 
struggle which the street car unions in Philadelphia 
inaugurated against the traction company of that city 
three weeks ago. At the outset the strike was accom- 
panied by attacks upon property which the city au- 
thorities, with the aid of State constabulary, suppressed 
with a rigorous hand. When it became apparent that 
new forces must be called into action in order to exert 
sufficient pressure upon the corporation, the Central 

Federated Union of Philadelphia ordered a general 
strike, to affect all the industries of the city. That 
greater strike began at midnight last Friday, and at the 

_ beginning of this week it was evident that the move- 

Mw) ment was destined to end in failure, inasmuch as not 

much more than 20,000 of the 150,000 workers whom 
the union leaders hoped to bring out had left their work. 
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THE agitation for franchise reform in Prussia is pro- 
ceeding with a vigor which augurs ill for the peace of 
the monarchy that is the dominant factor in the Ger- 
man world. It is estimated that.no less than half a 
million socialists and socialist sympathizers took part 
in the ‘‘demonstrative stroll’’ in support of the move- 
ment in various Prussian cities last Sunday, in spite of 
the prohibition issued in advance by the authorities. 
In the provinces the demonstration passed off without 
much disturbance; but in Berlin, where the socialist 
organization had concentrated its main strength, the 
police adopted repressive tactics that served to fan the 
incipient fire into flame. When the Berlin magistrates 
on Monday morning had completed the work of dis- 
missing the complaints against the seventy or more 
demonstrants who had been made prisoners, the net 
result of the affair of the previous day became apparent 
in a notable wave of sympathy among the middle class 
for that large section of the population of Prussia which 
is practically disfranchised under the existing system. 


Sd 


Last Sunday’s demonstrations, in Berlin especially, 
left no doubt in the official mind of the intention of the 
socialists to keep up the agitation until they shall have 
forced a crisis. The first effect of the movement will 
be felt in the Reichstag, where, thanks to the discrep- 
ancy between the electoral laws of the kingdom and those 
of the empire, the socialists are able to exert an influence 
somewhat more in proportion to their numerical strength 
in the total electorate. Already the various factions 
of the radical group have decided to sink all minor dif- 
ferences and act as a unit of fifty in the campaign to 
convince the government of the strength of the demand 
for a more equitable distribution of the right of the 
ballot. Such a coalition, acting in conjunction with the 
socialist party, will be able to make itself felt by the 
government at a time when the empire is facing many 
problems of unusual importance to the advancement of 


imperial interests. 
& 


WuiLe the disfranchised in the greatest political 
organism on the Continent are endeavoring to obtain a 
larger measure of self-government, a similar movement 
reached a picturesque climax in the smallest of Euro- 
pean monarchies—the principality of Monaco—last 
Sunday. In Monaco, which has only 1,200 subjects, 
the prince is absolute monarch, and he is assisted in 
legislation by a state council. The continuance of the 
gambling establishment at Monte Carlo is partly de- 
pendent upon the maintenance of the existing régime. 
The popular sentiment against the perpetuation of the 
last remaining absolutism in Europe culminated, last 
Sunday, in the appearance of half the population of the 
principality before Prince Charles, the ruling sovereign, 
with a petition for a new order of things. Whether the 
prayer will result in immediate favorable action may 
well be doubted, in view of the complication of the situ- 
ation by the presence on the territory of the little state 
of the most powerful gambling interests the world has 
ever known. 

al - 

A NEw phase was reached in the historic struggle for 
mastery in the Far East, when, at the end of last week, 
the Russian government communicated to China its 
absolute rejection of the Chinese proposal for the con- 
struction of the Aigun-Chinchow Railway by Anglo- 
American capital. The foreign office at St. Petersburg 
bases its action upon a promise which China gave to 
Russia in 1898—the fatal year for Chinese amour propre 
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—that no railroad should be built north of Pekin unless 
that railroad should be financed by China herself or by 
Russia. The attitude of the Russian statesmen toward 
the projected line is of special interest to Americans in 
view of the fact that, while broached by China, the under- 
taking is actually an American affair, advocated by 
Secretary of State Knox, with the sympathetic co-opera- 
tion of the British foreign office. Now that Russia 
has vetoed the Aigun-Chinchow scheme, another long 
period of proposals and counter-proposals has been 
‘begun. In the mean while, China must halt in her plans 
for the development of her territory. 


ed 


Ir the latest project for antarctic exploration does not 
go astray, the forces of three great nations will be em- 
ployed before the coming winter in the effort to achieve 
at the South Pole the distinction which Commander 
Peary has achieved in the North. Before the Geo- 
graphical Society in Berlin, last Sunday, Lieutenant 
Fichtner of the general staff of the German army out- 
lined his plans to start for the South next October with 
one ship, and possibly two if the required financial 
backing can be assured. The society received the young 
officer’s plan with enthusiasm, and the indications are 
that Germany will be represented by an expedition in 
the international attempt to reach the southernmost 
point of the globe. The American expedition, largely 
through the influence and active aid of Commander 
Peary, is already assured. The British party under 
Lieutenant Shackleton is already organizing. With 
resources of three nations in competition for the honor, 
the discovery of the South Pole promises to be a contest 
of peculiar interest. 


Brevities. 


Prof. Mtinsterberg returns to Germany as a professor 
on exchange representing Harvard University. 


The religions of the Far East are now exciting great 
attention, and are studied by those who are engaged in 
missionary operations. 


Some atrocious statements have recently been made 
concerning the moral status of women who do not earn 
their living by gainful occupations. 


The total product of wealth produced by a genius who 
works for the public good is so much added to the com- 
mon stock without injury or injustice to any one. 


In the plagiarisms of all great poets the difference 
between the borrowed material and the poet’s product 
is like the difference between an uncut stone and an en- 
graved gem. 


As one travels and meets people of many kinds, the 
wonder grows as to where all the good men and women 
come from. They are found in every town and city 
and travel on every railway. 


As we have said before, we say again, that an un- 
pleasant feature of our East Indian exchanges is the 
prominence of advertisements of hair tonics and patent 
medicines which are worse than useless. 


It is a good rule of economy in making an attack upon 
evil things to limit one’s self to the consideration of the 
evil persons and things which come directly within the 
range of the personal influence of the reformer. 
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Homekeeping Hearts. 


My shepherd sings of homely wit, 
The simple things of love, 

This world, rude men that strive in it, 
The strong heaven up above. 


Brown birds that sing upon the trees, 
Quaint flowers that open wide, 

The stars that from heaven’s canopies 
Swing out at evening tide. 


My shepherd sings of homely ways, 
No sterner is his tune 

Than the dull round of toilsome days, 
The weary heart at noon; 


No longer than the woman’s clasp 
Tired shoulders round about, 

Nor stronger than the cottage hasp 
That shuts the whole world out. 


Thus by my door my threads I twine, 
Happy the whole day long 

To bear this simple heart of mine 
That reaches to his song. 


—A gnes Grozier Herbertson, in the Windsor Magazine. 


Feeling the South. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


Have you hibernated, at least in soul, for many weeks 
while the snow has piled higher and higher, and the 
dormouse winter state—its drowse and dreaminess— 
has entered into nerve and fibre? Has the cold crept 
into your thoughts, and the north-west wind petrified 
your emotions, and do you not long for the relenting, 
as if your half-frozen ideas would then shake out their 
wings from the state of torpor, and begin to flit and 
hover in a streak of sunshine, and would go forth to 
meet a new mood of tenderness and caressing in nature? 

There sometimes comes a day, even in midwinter, 
when the light of a new spring shines over the world. 
You are greeted in the early morning by the long, lazy 
crow of the cock from a neighboring chicken yard,—an 
encouragement to the hens to do their best, and réduce 
the price of eggs. There is no bird or beast that sooner 
feels the South than the hen, and that delightful crow 
indicates the midwinter sun festival is at hand. You 
arise, and open the shutters and draw the curtain. The 
whole eastern heaven is bathed in a pink flush before 
the rising sun appears over the rim of a low hill. The 
air is balmy and touched with the oder of violets. You 
feel that the spiritualized aura, or eidolon, of spring is 
abroad. If we were pagan nature-worshippers, we might 
imagine it in the form of a young goddess, an exquisite 
filmy being, who comes floating over the woods and 
fields to kiss away all the asperity and surliness of grim 
old winter, and to thaw with her warm breath the 
icicles from his grisly beard. 

We are breathing the South to-day. The snow is 
melting in little, clear-voiced runlets that scamper 
away joyously to the rivulets. A blue jay flashes over 
the field. The chickadee sings in a branchy oak. It 
will be long before the naked trees take on the least mist 
of green and the warm hollows spot themselves with the 
first timid hepaticas and wind-flowers, as they push 
through the carpet of dank brown leaves. But some- 
thing we call the soul of nature is abroad. Dreamily it 
beckons from the blue shadows of the snow heaped 
around great tree-stems in the forest, mysteriously 
melting into depths of purple. It seems to smile at the 
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somnolence of the world, as a mother smiles over the 
cradle of her sleeping child. 

It is a spirit in which we believe, though we have never 
seen it, only the places where it has just been and where 
the air is still warmed by its presence. It is a breath 
delicately tinged with strange, far-off odors that have 
come to touch our winter dreams, and make the lovely 
places down below the curve of the world seem only 
next door. Some thing seems to beat softly on the icy win- 
ter wall,—a host of little wings, softlaughter, and gentle 
murmurous voices. It is fanciful to say the buds and 
flowers and tree blossoms and insects are trying to get 
in. But queer fancies will sometimes fill the mind, and 
there are no days for dreaming better than the mild 
winter ones, when you feel the South, and have vague 
notions of old earth as a kind of sentient organism, 
with secret nerve and circulatory systems, that cause 
sensations and delicate monitions to flow from one part 
to another of the planet, with strong hypnotic influence 
that binds the frozen pole and the burning equator and 
makes known the times of waking and of sleep. Even 
the birds get secret messages they must obey, and hear 
a voice that speaks to them with love and confidence. 
The world thus becomes alive to us in quite a new way. 
It is no longer divided into kingdoms with hard-and- 
fast boundaries, but there is a sacred intelligence of 
all departments, of trees and rocks, the ground strata, 
the sky above, the sun-rays, the snow-clad mountains 
and the great ocean. All are thrilling in subtle concord 
to the last atom. ‘This thrill of life and meaning passes 
into the soul of the poet, and strives for expression. It 
made Wordsworth a great bard, supremely gifted in sen- 
sitiveness to the spirit that informs the universe. 

We are mostly tongue-tied about these matters. We 
have at command no phrases that match our feeling. 
Only the hierarch, the great poet, can speak for us, and 
clothe in words the beautiful intimations that enchant 
our souls. But, unless he speaks what we have felt, 
he is no poet of ours, for the poet is only the interpreter 
of what thrills in the common heart. There is a spirit- 
ual South that breathes at times in the winter of age. 
It holds a prophecy not of the literal, external spring, 
but of the transforming of human souls into a new image. 
It is lightness and joy. Birds sing in our bowers, the 
sunlight glimmers on our streams. As we gaze, the hoar 
frost changes to soft green herbage, and the rime on 
the trees to tender leaves. 

It is the vision of the home of a redeemed race pal- 
pitating to the spirit that informs the universe. The 
spirit we variously name God, the infinite, the omniscient, 
the all-seeing, the all-loving,—not outside, but within his 
creation; not apart from the human soul, but dwell- 
ing there in his chosen temple. This is an inspiring 
ideal of the real presence in all created things. It is a 
mount of vision where we can and must ascend at times, 
as Moses climbed Sinai, if we would be religious beings. 
Let us build a tabernacle there, if we cannot rear a per- 
petual dwelling-place. How dull and earthy should we 
become, were the path that leads back to our tabernacle 
grown up to brambles, or lost in waterless deserts 
where we might wander years, faithless and unrefreshed 
by vision! 

It is vision that makes the breathings of the South 
on the winter air so precious, for suddenly our feet 
tread on flowers and beauteous grasses, the trees are 
hung with blossoms, and the sky is filled with twitter- 
ings and chirping of happy feathered tribes. So with 
the breathings of the spiritual South. The beauty of 
love, of sacrifice, of devotion, of heroism, thrills us 
through and through, transports us, bewilders us with 
its splendor and power, and we say, This is, this must be, 
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God, the transcendent experience, the moment for which 
we were made, when all mists and clouds roll away and 
we see the divine face to face. Or sorrow has buried 
us in its abysses. The night of tears has been, oh! so 
long without a star, only the heavy rain falling upon our 
head; and the morning breaks, and in the glory of the 
sunrise a new conception of the sacred meanings of 
grief flashes upon the spirit, and life stands illumined. 
We have felt the Soul’s South. 


An Ethical Blunder. 


BY FRANCIS A. CHRISTIE, D.D. 


I am one of many who read the publications of the 
Ethical Societies with profit and pleasure. Whether 
we are theists or not, whether we are Christians or 
Jews or agnostics, we can all find a common ground in 
the enthusiasm for a righteous life. I should count it 
an honor to be allowed to take part in the enterprises 
of an Ethical Society, being confident that I should be 
working for the highest end in the company of admirable 
men. If, however, I lived in a city where the choice 
would be given me, I should quite naturally be dis- 
tinctively a Unitarian, since I have indispensable con- 
victions and spiritual necessities for which only a Uni- 
tarian church provides expression and support. I sup- 
pose that this is the attitude of the liberal in religion, 
and I believe that the leavening of society with this 
spirit through the spread of Unitarianism has done much 
to remove hindrances from the way of the Ethical So- 
cieties. At the first Congress of the National Federa- 
tion of Religious Liberals, April 30, 1909, Mr. Percival 
Chubb made an admirable speech on “The Spirit of 
Ethical Fellowship,’ in beginning which he desired 
“chiefly to say how very gladly we of the Ethical So- 
cieties grasp the hand of fellowship which is extended to 
us here.’’ ‘The speech is a winsome and noble expression 
of a desire to unite with others in promoting practical 
faith in the power of ideas and the power of character. 
This hand-clasp of fellowship may be read in Ethical 
Addresses for December, 1909. 

It is, nevertheless, surprising to find in the same pub- 
lication an address on “‘Why Unitarianism does not 
Satisfy Us.’’ It is quite proper to make an explanation 
of that matter just as I have, I trust, without offence, 
indicated why the admirable organization of the Ethical 
Society does not satisfy me. The very title, too, is an 
honorable recognition of the existence of Unitarianism 
and of some possible value in it, —a recognition all the more 
gratifying as I have been disposed to lament that some 
members of the Ethical Society fall short of the duty of 
inquiry in such matters. It is a pleasure to see that the 
address is by Mr. William M. Salter, to whom many of 
us owe more than we can adequately acknowledge for 
moral inspiration and serious thought. It would cer- 
tainly be a benefit to Unitarianism if, after his rich ex- 
perience in the best things, Mr. Salter should be found 
telling us the thing we lack in order to be perfect. We 
should expect a mellowed and tempered wisdom of crit- 
icism stich as a young crusader would hardly exhibit. 
Mr. Salter himself was once a young crusader, and, after 
a brief attempt to accommodate his ardor to a staid and 
sober New England parish, heard and obeyed the sum- 
mons to a work truer for him, truer because it left him 
free of the traditions of Theism, and because its new life, 
unhampered by any past, could chivalrously espouse 
the great work of social reform. Very naturally he pub- 
lished a manifesto on ‘‘Why Unitarianism does not Sat- 
isfy Us.” Asa young man I read it and was much im- 
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pressed by it, though I soon decided that it was not 
wholly fair in judgment, and that in any case Uni- 


tarianism was not likely to cleave permanently to the - 


defects so plainly exposed. It was in 1883, twenty- 
seven years ago, that the defects were published. Mr. 
Salter was complaining that after all the Unitarian 
National Conference had a creed, since those who were 
unwilling to call Jesus by the title Lord and Master felt 
obliged to leave it and found the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Salter also complained that Unitarians 
had no interest in social reform. ‘There has not been 
a man, to my knowledge, among Unitarians who has 
addressed himself to the social questions in the spirit of 
Channing, or even repeated his words.’”’ We may be 
sure that Mr. Salter would not repeat these criticisms 
to-day unless he had remained incredibly ignorant of 
what has happened in Unitarianism in these twenty- 
seven years; and he would certainly not repeat them if 
ignorant still, since that would be neither wise nor 
ethical. It is to be concluded, then, that some one 
else, editing Ethical Addresses, is responsible for the blun- 
der of reprinting it now along with Mr. Chubb’s grate- 
ful hand-clasp of fellowship,—some propagandist who in 
his zeal fails to notice that what had some incomplete 
truth in 1883 has become an untruth in 1910; some one, 
that is, who is wholly ignorant of our history in the last 
generation or of our present situation. For, if he had 
known this history or this situation, he would of course 
have annotated Mr. Salter’s ancient address to show how 
inapplicable it is. We may hope that Ethical Addresses 
will feel and express regret for this indiscreet zeal. Here 
in Meadville, where the essential spirit and ideal of the 
Hopedale Community finds annual expression through 
the Adin Ballou lectureship, and where Mr. Salter and 
other leaders of the Ethical Society have communicated 
to us their zeal for social reform, we have hoped that our 
visiting reformers would remember us in our present 
identity and not confuse us with intractable persons 
whom they rebuked twenty-seven years ago. But one 
observes that Unitarianism is always a convenient thing 
to take a whack at when other matter fails. Often, too, 
we are declared to be dying or even dead, and perhaps 
the editor of Ethical Addresses so understood it. To 
correct this gross exaggeration I think it wise to mention 
that some of us have a little feeling left. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


The Secular Origins of Unitarianism in Salem. 


BY REV. GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


In a previous paper the ecclesiastical beginnings of 
Unitarianism in Salem were traced, and it was shown 
on original testimony that the form of theology called 
Unitarian was firmly established and openly declared 
in the East Church twenty-five years before; that at 
the North Church, in 1815, Dr. Channing preached 
the ordination sermon of his pupil, John Emery Abbot; 
and that, while Dr. Prince of the First Church and 
Dr. Barnard of the North Church were less pronounced 
and controversial in their treatment of theological 
questions than Dr. Bentley, still they were distinctly 
liberal. This is shown by the fact that, on the death of 
Dr. Barnard, it was natural and easy for the North 
Church to call Mr. Abbot; and that at the First Church, 
in 1787, Dr. Prince allowed John Murray, the famous 
apostle of Universalism, to lecture from his pulpit, Dr. 
Bentley being present to record the fact and to criticise 
the too Calvinistic tone of the lecture. 

These facts being established, other questions arise. 
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Why, after the long and extremely Calvinistic ministry 
of Mr. Diman, was the East Church prepared to settle 
the liberal Mr. Bentley, the classmate and friend of Dr. 
Freeman? Why did the First and North Churches, 
without controversy and with no decided impulse from 
their ministers, insensibly glide into Unitarianism? 
Comparing the history of these churches with that of 
the other Congregational churches of Salem, it is plain, 
on the most superficial examination, that there was 
something in the character and quality of the lay ele- 
ment in them which encouraged, if it did not cause, 
the change in the teachings of the pulpit. To discover 
this secular influence, we must examine the material 
of which these three churches and the Barton Square 
Church, formed in 1824, were composed. It appears 
at once that these four congregations were homoge- 
neous and conspicuously unlike the others as to that 
which was most marked in its influence upon the lay- 
men of that day. 

It must, at this point, be taken for granted that the 
history of Salem and the names of the families which 
have given it fame are sufficiently well known to the 
readers of this article. In reviewing that history, the 
first fact which appears pertinent to our argument is 
that, in the majority of cases, whoever would trace the 
history of any of these families must consult the ar- 
chives of these older Unitarian churches. To say noth- 
ing of the old colonial names, which necessarily appear 
in the parish records of the First and Second Churches, 
the names of those whose fame has culminated within 
a hundred years are mostly to be found in the three 
churches whose ecclesiastical fortunes we have de- 
scribed; e.g., Holyoke, Bowditch, Peirce, Gray, Pea- 
body, Derby, Pickering, and the leading lawyers and 
physicians of the time. It would not be safe to jump 
to the conclusion, suggested by our conceit of our- 
selves, that these men and their associates became 
liberal because they ‘were conspicuously thoughtful 
and intelligent. Great men are not always wise in 
matters of religion, and great thinkers most certainly 
are not always Unitarian. > 

But that some powerful attraction drew men of intel- 
ligence to these churches, where they became liberals, 
is illustrated in the case of Timothy Pickering, Secre- 
tary of State under Washington. In 1777, hearing 
Peter S. DuPonceau, secretary of Baron Steuben, re- 
mark of some doubtful statement, ‘I would as soon 
believe the doctrine of the Trinity,’’ he was incited to 
an investigation, which resulted in the rejection of that 
doctrine. He naturally left the Third Church, then 
inclining to Presbyterianism, and joined the First 
Church. There were elements of liberal theology in 
the original Puritanism of the colony. There were 
frequent importations of liberal thought from England 
and France. ‘There were exceptional men like Timothy 
Pickering, who reasoned the matter out for themselves 
alone; but we must look further than these things for 
the explanation of the fact that some powerful influence 
was sharpening the intellect of the leading laymen of 
that time, drawing them together in these three churches 
and liberalizing their ideas of religion. ‘That men sim- 
ilarly affected during a hundred years should gradually 
draw together was natural enough; and so effective was 
the process that, when the ecclesiastical separation took 
place, nothing in particular happened. The lines were 
already drawn, and the classification of elements com- 
plete. 

In order to ascertain the cause of this movement of 
the lay element in these churches toward liberalism, 
it is necessary to know who were moving. In prepar- 
ing this article, two methods have been tried. One is 
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to search the parish records, and note the occupation 
of the persons whose names are there recorded. The 
result of this method is the discovery of the fact that 
the great majority of the men of influence in these three 
parishes were foreign merchants and ship-masters; and 
also that these parishes were almost wholly made up 
of these men, their families, and those who were natu- 
rally associated with them in trade, either as assistants 
or dependants. With them were also naturally found 
the professional men whose patients and clients they 
were, and to whom the enterprise and intelligence of 
the men who pushed the commerce of Salem into every 
sea was attractive. To any one who scans the names 
in the old archives, it is evident that, in the social life 
of Salem and the constitution of these three churches, 
no element was so powerful as the commercial. The 
names of the two greatest of American mathematicians, 
Bowditch and Peirce, suggest not an exception to the 
law, but a confirmation of it; for these two men were 
the direct product of the commercial activity of Salem. 
Nathaniel Bowditch, in 1794, graduated from a ship- 
chandler’s shop to sail for the Isle of Bourbon as clerk 
of a merchant ship. Nine years afterward, he returned 
from his last voyage, master and part owner of his 
vessel, to devote the rest of his life to the mathematics 
of navigation. Benjamin Peirce was the son of a Salem 
merchant, and the grandson of a ship-master; and his 
work on the nautical almanac was only a natural tribute 
for him to pay to the commercial interests which had 
made his career possible. 

The second method of investigation was suggested 
by the first. After we have learned that the principal 
laymen of these churches were foreign merchants and 
their associates, the question arises, Were not all 
other churches of Salem at that time made up in the 
same way? Was not this mercantile element most 
powerful in the other churches also? In order to settle 
this question, resort was had to lists of names in the 
annals of the foreign commerce of Salem, to ascertain 
what churches the merchants attended. The result is 
even more strikirig. In the “‘ Historical Sketch of Salem,”’ 
published by the Essex Institute, we read, ‘‘The three 
most prominent merchants of that period were Elias 
Hasket Derby, William Gray, and Joseph Peabody.” 
These merchants were, the first two in the East Church, 
and the third in the North. Lists are given of the mer- 
chants and ship-masters engaged in commerce with 
India, China, Batavia, Sumatra, Manila, Isle of France, 
Mocha, and other Oriental ports in Asia and Africa. 
Slight investigation shows that the most famous of these 
merchants were all in the churches now called Unitarian. 
A list is given of twenty-seven most prominent through- 
out the half-century of commercial prosperity, of whom 
twenty are identified as members of these two parishes. 
We discover, therefore, that not only were these churches 
made up almost wholly of the commercial classes and 
their natural associates, but also that the great foreign 
merchants are nearly all found in these three churches, 
and not elsewhere. When we remember that four 
other Congregational churches in this city dated re- 
spectively from 1735, 1774, 1803, and 1832, it is clear 
that this was not for lack of churches of a different 
theological complexion which they might have attended. 

Is not the influence which was shaping the thought 
of the laymen in the Unitarian churches disclosed in 
the recital of these facts? Foreign commerce, the 
great civilizer, was here at work on the choicest materials 
ever exposed to its influence. Puritan independence, 
vigor of thought, moral sturdiness, and general in- 
telligence, enlightened and warmed by contact with 
foreign nations, and especially by contact with the Ori- 
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ental religions seen at their best, could not fail to sup- 
plant a theology which grows best in seclusion and by 
the repression of vigorous human instincts. 

ins point is sufficiently important to bear further 
illustration. It is now impossible for any one to repro- 
duce the mental and moral atmosphere of a century ago 
in Salem, but many common traits and peculiarities 
of life in this ancient city suggest the nature of the in- 
fluences then at work. Darwin, Tylor, and Lubbock 
have lighted up the whole history of civilization from 
its origins by illustrations drawn from the condition of 
the uncivilized tribes of Polynesia, the Malay Archipel- 
ago, and other recently explored corners of the earth. 
But in Salem it is not safe for a stripling, fresh from 
such studies, to air his knowledge, lest, when he vent- 
ures a statement concerning the characteristics of sav- 
age life on some remote island, it may happen to him 
as once to the writer. Some quiet greybeard may vig- 
orously object, and, when asked to produce his author- 
ity to confront such an expert as Tylor, may quietly 
remark that he was supercargo of the first ship which 
ever visited that savage shore. 

If a returned missionary or a zealous propagandist 
addresses an audience in this city in behalf of the be- 
nighted heathen, ten to one he will have before him 
men who have drunk tea with Chinese mandarins at 
Hong Kong, dined with Parsee merchants at Bombay, 
enjoyed the hospitality of Mohammedan princes at 
Mocha, and are not ignorant of Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeeb- 
hoy and Rammohun Roy. Before such men, even 
when they are evangelical church members, it is nec- 
essary to be very cautious in shading the picture of 
heathen degradation, lest doubts be excited in the minds 
of these listeners as to the sagacity or the candor of the 
speaker. 

The Free Religious Association never produced a 
more vigorous defence of the heathen than was made 
by an orthodox leader in Essex County a few years 
since. Having been American Consul at a Mohamme- 
dan port, he compared the methods of the native and 
American traders; and his judgment was that in com- 
mercial honesty the Arabs were far in advance of their 
civilized customers in the coffee trade. With them, 
he asserted, it was necessary to take no precautions 
against thievery, and that, having choice in making 
contracts between foreign law and native custom, it 
was always safer to adopt the custom of the country. 
We may safely assert that from the beginning com- 
merce had this liberalizing effect. 

The foreign commerce which sprang up in the last 
century in Salem was the cause of a wonderful intellect- 
ual and moral stimulus, not yet spent. After a century 
of comparative quiet, with memories of the Salem witch- 
craft trials as a point of resistance, the citizens of this 
little town were suddenly dispersed to every part of the 
Oriental world, and to every nook of barbarism which 
had a market and a shore. Probably the intellectual 
tension of no community was ever greater than in those 
days; and in those days there was intellect prepared 
by the vigor and freedom of Puritanism, which could 
bear the strain put upon it. The borders of the com- 
mercial world received sudden enlargement, and the 
boundaries of the intellectual world underwent similar 
expansion. New markets were discovered, in which 
one dollar might breed a hundred. The reward of en- 
terprise might be the discovery of an island in which 
pepper enough to load a ship might be had almost for 
the asking, or of forests where precious gums had no 
commercial value, or of spice island unvisited and un- 
vexed by civilization. Every ship-master and mariner 
returning on a richly laden ship was the owner of valu- 
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able knowledge. -He who could keep a ship’s reckon- 
ing, and tell whence the mysterious .harvest had been 
brought, was a man to be bought or bribed. Rival mer- 
chants sometimes drove the work of preparation night 
and day, to anticipate their neighbors seeking to win 
the first favors of virgin markets; and ships which set 
out for unknown ports, whence they had brought novel 
freight of costly merchandise, were watched when they 
shipped their cables and sailed away by night, and 
dogged for months upon the high seas in the hope of 
surprising the secret well kept by owner and crew. 
Every man on board was allowed his little “‘adventure.”’ 
People in other pursuits, not excepting the merchant’s 
pastor, intrusted their savings to the supercargo, and 
were commonly rewarded for their confidence. Any 
Salem boy of ten would have confounded a ‘“‘fresh- 
water’ schoolmaster with the extent of his knowledge 
of geography, and of the social condition and products 
of the most remote countries. When a captain, upon 
his arrival at Manila, was asked how he contrived to find 
his way in the face of a north-east monsoon, by mere 
dead reckoning, he replied “that he had a crew of twelve 
men, every one of whom could take and work a lunar 
observation as well for all practical purposes as Sir 
Isaac Newton himself, were he alive.” To be sure, 
this crew had supercargo Nathaniel Bowditch for a 
teacher. But it would be difficult to find a crew of 
common sailors now who would willingly master the 
mysteries of tangents and secants, altitudes, dip and re- 
fraction, sines and cosines, even with Nathaniel Bow- 
ditch for a teacher. 

This mental stimulus and tension were felt in all 
departments of the intellectual life of New England. 
We are indebted to it for the mathematicians Bowditch 
and Peirce. It produced Judge Story and a host of 
able lawyers. Its force yet unspent is felt to-day in 
the Supreme Court at Washington, in the White House 
and the President’s Cabinet; and the same influence 
which tingled in the blood of these old merchants is 
still felt in the intellectual life of the leading physi- 
cians and ministers of New England and in all depart- 
ments of the business life of the United States, especially 
in the North-west, where it is producing its characteristic 
results. 

This great mental activity, with the profuse stores 
of novel information brought by every ship’s crew and 
distributed in every household, together with India 
shawls, blue china, rare silks, and unheard-of curiosities 
from every savage shore, could not fail to affect the 
current views of religion. Dr. Bentley engaged in an 
active correspondence in Arabic, carried on with Mo- 
hammedan chiefs through the ship-masters of his con- 
gregation, who made such friends in the course of trade. 
No doubt he received as many lessons in toleration as 
he gave. Somewhat later, it was natural for Ram- 
mohun Roy, through his friend Captain Whitney, to 
address Robert Rantoul as a kindred soul. These ship- 
masters and supercargoes learned in their dealings 
with the heathen that the advantage, in point of hon- 
esty and good faith, was not always on the civilized 
side of the bargain; and it was hard for them to accept 
off-hand the dogmas of the Church which in those days 
consigned to wholesale perdition the majority of the 
human race. 

The unforced conclusion suggested by the results of 
this research are that the two potent influences shap- 
ing the ancient Puritanism of Salem into Unitarianism 
were foreign commerce and contact with the Oriental 
religions. If this conclusion conflicts with the com- 
monly received opinion that modern Unitarianism is 
only the natural and logical result of Puritan indepen- 
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dence and freedom, the facts suggest that not enough 
has been {made of the peculiar forces which assisted in 
the process of transformation, although that might not 
have been possible with any other material. 

In;Salem, Puritanism developed into Unitarianism 
only in the churches frequented by the great foreign 
merchants. When, in 1824, the Barton Square Church 
was founded, five men met, subscribed $13,000 to build 
a church, and determined to call Rev. Henry Colman 
to be their minister. They were all foreign merchants. 
Had they not been, the church they founded would not 
have been “Independent Congregational.’’ In order 
to test this statement, since writing the foregoing sen- 
tence, the list has been examined of the laymen who in 
1803 formed the Howard Street Church, afterward 
famous for the belligerent pastorate of Dr. George B. — 
Cheever. The result is.that no foreign merchants were 
found in the list of original members, or of thosé. who 
first joined the church after its formation. 

Puritanism, then, it appears, grew into Unitarianism 
in Salem only under the influence of foreign commerce. 
It kept the hardening shell of Orthodoxy in the 
churches where this influence was weak or wanting, 
until these later days when all Congregationalism is 
fast approaching, where it has not already arrived, at 
the position occupied by the earlier Unitarianism. 

It was not in philosophical forms of thought or in 
theological controversy that this ameliorating influence 
manifested itself, but through the more homely and 
effective forces of common sense and humane sen- 
timent. The Oriental Scriptures were not known then 
as they are now; and the intercourse with Buddhists, 
Parsees, and Mohammedans was commonly on the 
level of business and such social relations as naturally 
grew out of it. Money-getting was undoubtedly the 
object which stimulated all these enterprising men 
to such novel exertions. But enterprising men are 
human; and these men were commonly humane, and, 
when they knocked at the doors of the heathen world, 
they were not wholly unaffected by the forms of hu- 
manity they met under such new and strange condi- 
tions. 

Probably Dr. Bowditch expressed a common feeling, 
when he declined to make an open profession of relig- 
ion for the reason that his fellows must find out what 
he was by what he did, and not what he professed. 
Deeds, not creeds, furnished the lay standard of judg- 
ment, and made congenial to them the preaching of 
men who preached not in opposition to the current 
Orthodoxy of that time, but as if it had no existence. 

It is some slight confirmation of the theory that the 
two most active agencies in the transformation of the 
Puritan theology were foreign commerce and contact 
with the heathen on terms of equality, that in New 
England the Unitarian movement was at first almost 
entirely confined to the seaboard towns, and that or- 
ganized liberality in religion is to be found only where 
these agencies are prominent. We find it in England, 
the seat of the East India trade, in Holland, the centre 
of the great Dutch trade with the East, and in Transyl- 
vania on the borders of Mohammedan Turkey. 

But Spain and Portugal have been famous for their 
foreign commerce and Oriental associations. Why have 
they not developed some forms of liberal thought? 
Two things may assist us to an explanation. The 
Catholic Church has always been more successful than 
the Protestant in using a sort of moral vaccination to 
protect its members against the virus of free thought; 
and, where this method has failed, it has purged itself 
with fire. Francis Galton attributes the present intel- 
lectual torpor of these once enterprising countries to 
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the fact that the men of most remarkable intellectual 
power became heretics and were promptly burned. 

About the old Roman works in England, plants of 
Italian origin are sometimes found; and, where cases 
of Oriental merchandise are unpacked, tropical plants 
frequently spring up from seeds unconsciously scat- 
tered on the soil. We have also deliberately enriched 
our flora by wise selections from the shrubs and flowers 
of Asia. The writer cannot resist the conclusion that, 
with the wealth of the Indies, the men of Salem 
brought into New England at least the seeds of that 
toleration which they had unconsciously harvested 
among the spices and other rare products of the East- 
ern world, as in later times, with deliberate purpose, 
we have enriched the religious life of New England by 
transplanting what seems to us best in the life and 
thought of the Oriental saints and sages. 

It was the most natural thing in the world that in 
the atmosphere of Salem O. B. Frothingham should 
have become so greatly interested in the comparative 
study of religion, and that Samuel Johnson, born and 
bred in Salem, should have spent his life in the study 
of the Oriental religions, and in the production of 
the three noble volumes which add such dignity to the 
annals of American scholarship. — 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


On the Nature of Reality. 


BY WILLIAM J. ROE. 


I: 


The faculties of man, whether of the individual or 
of the race, may be compared to an army on the march. 
A great force, perhaps of a hundred thousand, are at 
rest upon the field.. The arms of the infantry are stacked, 
the cavalry have picketed their horses, and the artillery, 
—guns, caissons, and limbers, the baggage and ambulances, 
—are in park. These all are the instruments of war- 
fare. But how quiescent, how harmless, how ineffective 
for either attack or defence! And the troops, ‘‘the men 
behind the guns,”’ loitering, lounging, even sleeping, give 
no evidence to an onlooker unacquainted with tactics 
or strategy of either power or effectiveness. ‘They seem 
(and for the moment they are) no more than a huge 
gathering of individual men,—a mere mob. 

But in an instant there is a change. The general, in- 
formed of some necessity by a vidette from an outpost 
(which has all the time been on the alert), gives an order 
to his aides. These quickly pass the word to the sub- 

_ ordinates,—the commanders of divisions, brigades, and 
regiments. The bugles trill out, and the adjutants and 
sergeants cry, ‘“‘Attention!’? What a strange trans- 
formation occurs! The stragglers gather into line; 
they resume their arms; the cannoniers and horsemen 
mount; the mob has become an army. 

Thus it is with the individual who would make him- 
self, either for himself or for others, effective: he must 
demand of all his faculties—Attention! ‘There is a time 
for slumber, it is ended; a time for diversion, that has 

passed. The sentinel sense that warns of peril without 
should serve also to arouse to the necessity of obedience 

_ to the commander within. 

Attention is the wedding garment without which no 
guest is welcome to the feast; it is the oil in the lamp of 

“the wise; it is the rock upon which the foundations of 

faith must be laid. 

_ Pursuing the subject of Nature’s reality, the elements 

of the science of moral certainty will be best compre- 
uded by a few simple and comprehensible illustrations. 
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These will be so simple and so comprehensible that you 
may be tempted to say that they are nothing new, that 
nothing is said but what you have known before. You 
will be quite right, the truth is very old. You have been 
well aware of their existence, but I fear wholly inat- 
tentive to their meaning. 

Take a block of ice. This maintained at !a temper- 
ature below freezing point (32° Fahrenheit at sea level) 
and unacted upon by friction or otherwise, would re- 
main a solid for an indefinite period, theoretically for- 
ever. Let the temperature, however, be raised ever so 
little, and immediately a process of disintegration sets 
in, and in time (depending upon the degree of heat) the 
ice that was a solid will become liquid water. In its 
turn, by a further increase of temperature, the water 
will be converted into vapor. By further application 
of heat the steam may become (as it is said) superheated; 
but beyond this physics is incompetent to effect further 
change. But physical force (in this case the power of 
the heat’s ‘‘mode of motion’) is not our only reliance. 
Chemistry proffers its service. It takes the fluid steam 
and wrenches apart its constituents. It makes of, the 
vapor that was water, and before that ice, two separate 
and distinct ingredients,—two portions of hydrogen and 
one portion of oxygen (H2O.) The so-called ‘‘mole- 
cule’ of water (which is essentially water when, either 
ice or vapor) is changed into the two gases, hydrogen 
and oxygen, called ‘‘elements,” not that they are cer- 
tainly elementary, but that up to now chemistry has 
been unable to resolve them into constituents, though 
dissociation certainly occurs in some of the stars. Until 
about the beginning of the eighteenth century the science 
of chemistry hardly existed; but with the announcement 
of the atomic theory a remarkable progress began, a 
progress that within a few years has gathered increased 
momentum. ‘Iwenty years ago the word “atom” 
meant the limit of inference concerning the constitu- 
tion of ‘‘matter’’: now we have not only molecules and 
atoms, but ‘“‘ions’’ and ‘‘corpuscles,’’ and the very last 
(or at least latest) word of science is the not ill-sustained 
assumption that electricity is the maker of matter. 

The results of the new knowledge, although dealing 
with conditions and changes of condition far below (or, 
more properly, beyond) the limits of sense, howsoever 
aided, are as trustworthy as any achieved in a lab- 
oratory. ‘The words. ‘‘atom,” “ion,” etc., signify to 
chemistry certain phenomena occuring in the midst of 
the mysterious ‘‘ether,’’ and nothing more: they mean 
changes of relation in that substance, usually called 
‘“‘matter,’’ but which in final analysis is itself Relation. 

The same orderly sequence of reasoning applies to any 
other solid. ‘he rock is normally solid only because the 
conditions under which it exists exact solidity; the metals 
sodium and potassium cannot under normal conditions 
exist in the metallic state; and atmospheric air (that 
man can make a rock at his will) is a physical union of 
gases at the will of the changeless power by whom all 
things are made. 

Among the innumerable forms of matter for further 
investigation two may be taken as types for analysis,— 
the egg of the common barnyard fowl and a grain of corn. 
A strong contrast between the block of ice and the egg 
at once forces itself upon our attention,—that in one 
analysis concerns itself only with a process of disintegra- 
tion continually unfolding the less and less complex, the 
more and more simple, while in the case of the little 
white ovoid body, the tendency is not towards sim- 
plicity, but away from it. ‘The simple is at the surface, 
the material substance of the egg, under the rigorous 
scrutiny of science, disclosing not only ‘“‘matter’’ of 
increasing degrees of complexity, but that ‘promise 
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and potency’? assumed as “ 
unphilosophic science,—life. 

In contemplating the constituents of the egg we find 
the simple ingredients of the shell and the albumen of 
the white, no life in either, no sign of even promise, 
still less of potency. But in the yolk (itself quite bar- 
ren) is discovered a nucleus, and within that a nucleolus, 
and within—far, very far within—is discerned the cell 
where, and where alone, is life,—life in embryo, but 
endowed with capacity of development. What marvel- 
lous words are those, endowment and capacity! Physics, 
chemistry, all the practical sciences fail to carry the mind 
further. But we know that we have found, not life 
indeed, but the path towards life. It is the same with 
the phenomena of the grain of corn. There, too, we are 
assured of the direction upon whose path, though 
dwindling to an interminable perspective, we must 
proceed, for life exists not in the matter of the grain, but 
in the “growing end,” and there alone. No wonder that 
thejancients deified the fruitful and beneficent Ceres 
or that the genie (as related in the Arabian story of 
Aladdin) called the roc’s egg lord and master. 

When the appliances and expedients of physics, 
microscopes, verniers, micrometers, all fail, when chem- 
istry and spectroscopy fail, it is to the exhaustless coffers 
of the magician, Mathematics, that science invariably 
turns to replenish its exhausted resources. 

Your attention need not be unduly devoted to the 
mathematical aspect of this progression towards the 
“ultimate, absolute, and unconditioned,’ the path of 
life. Those who care to do so may find in any suitable 
encyclopedia, under the articles “‘Cissoid of Diocles” 
and “The Asymptote,”’ full or sufficient information. 
The principle is neither obscure nor difficult: it is the 
assumption of a straight line being in the same plane 
with a curve, and so related as to continually approach 
the curve, becoming tangent to it (that is, touching it) 
at an infinite distance. 

Observe the conditions and the necessities of com- 
pliance. On the one hand is it not evident that, if the 
curve continually approaches the right line, some time 
or other they must touch? On the other hand, it requires 
only a very brief excursion into the region of figures to 
discover that the lines can never touch. Of all thinkers 
who have sounded these depths, two stand out -im- 
measurably superior,—the German, Kant, who - (in 
stating the “‘antinomies’’) dismissed the subject with the 
curt conclusion that the depths were unfathomable, and 
the Englishman, Herbert Spencer. Of the two, Spencer 
has come the nearer to an accurate comprehension of 
what Frederick Harrison mockingly called “the most 
gigantic paradox in the history of thought.”” And yet, 
though he admits that “‘the Power manifested through- 
out the universe, distinguished as material, is the same 
power which in ourselves wells up under the form of 
consciousness,’ and calls this power “‘Unknowable,”’ 
Spencer declares it to be “the one absolute certainty,— 
the infinite and eternal energy from which all things 
proceed.” 

The defect of this phraseology is, or ought to be, 
manifest. To ascribe energetic attributes to infinite 
and eternal power, and to call those attributes ‘‘in- 
finite and eternal,” is vastly different from limiting that 
power to energetic manifestations by naming the power 
energy. 

The idea conveyed by that word is fatally defective. 
Energy is purely mechanical. It is the tool, not the hand; 
the hand, not the muscle; the muscle, not the nerve; 
the nerve, not the brain cortex; the cortex, not the 
consciousness that commands the cortex. It is the 
“mode of motion,’’ the mind, not the soul of the uni- 
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verse. We found by a species of destructive distillation 
that ‘‘matter’’ was Relation, made form and substance 
at the bidding of conditions; a similar process, a reduc- 
tion of the phenomena of ‘“‘force’’ as distinguished from 
“matter,” to their lowest terms, gives as an inevitable 
conclusion another single and suitable word, always 
coequal and coextensive with Relation,—the word 
‘* Action.” z 

The lines of inquiry, of which the above are physical, 
chemical, and finally mathematical instances, are very, 
very ancient: the illimitable perspective confronting 
the investigator in any department of research is to-day 
as baffling to the highest modern thought as it was to 
Aristotle. The dilemma persists no less effectually, no 
less obtrusively than those dicta of science,—the inde- 
structibility of matter and the conservation of energy. 

Over this intellectual problem, that becomes more 
and more mysterious the more it is reasoned upon, 
sages and thinkers have exhausted the resources of ar- 
gument. The scholastic philosophers asked the ques- 
tion seriously, What happens when the irresistible force 
encounters the immovable body? And the humorist puts 
the same query jocosely, Which came first, the egg or 
the chicken? The Compteist, Frederick Harrison, is 
willing to “worship” the petty kinetic powers of ‘“‘hu- 
manity,’’ but ignores the static Power of divinity, sneer- 
ing at this Infinite and Eternal as x raised to the nth 
power, calling it a ‘‘gigantic paradox.’’ Mechanics 
calls the dilemma “action and reaction,” pronouncing 
them ‘“‘ever equal, contrary, and simultaneous’; and 
the dreaming metaphysician labors, even to 700 places 
of decimals, in the endeavor to ‘“‘square the circle,” 
to reconcile in commensurable fractions the insoluble 
discrepancy of the “pi [7] ratio.” And _ theology, 
not less virulently in these modern days than when the 
truth-finder paid for his integrity with his life, wrangles 
over the mystery under cover of the words (as brimful 
of meaning as they are elusive) ‘‘foreordination” and 
“free will.” 

The substance of “matter” is pure Relation, the 
equivalent of mathematics (wisely called ‘‘the skeleton 
of the universe’’*), Another synonym for this first 
of the primal factors is Justice,—the inflexibility and. 
constancy of law. But beside Relation there is that 
other primal factor, Action. 

This,—energy, force, activity in any form, even the 
mechanics of the mental apparatus—this (in common with 
stolid and inert matter) is lifeless, incapable, possessing 
no power over its own body. The elementary defini- 
tion of “‘force’”’ in our school books testifies to this,— 
that Action is not less powerless than Relation, that 
it can neither start nor, once started, stop: it is the in- 
strument by which conditions are effected or affected. 
One thing, then, is manifestly lacking in this dual con- 
ception of fundamental truth,—the initiating, forwarding, 
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and arresting power; the universal will, the Volition | 


of the universe; the Word that in the beginning was with 
God and that was God, without which was not anything 
made that was made. 

Thinkers, from Democritus to the latest mystic, have 
not failed to recognize this most essential need; but — 
they have, without a single exception, failed to discern 
the meaning and motive of the Infinite; the pantheism 
of Spinoza, the anthropomorphism of orthodoxy, the 
ideas of “Will,” of which the magnificent speculations 
of Schopenhauer and Jonathan Edwards are perhaps 
the best examples,—all have devoted themselves with 
reverent and brilliant ardor to the task of elucidating 
the mystery; and the failure has come solely that every 
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conception of the dilemma has been clogged with the 
prejudices of traditional credences. Leibnitz invoked 
a “divine harmony”; Descartes, the “‘concurrent juris- 
diction,” and Malebranche, the vision en Dieu,—all 
striving after reality, all failing to comprehend its nat- 
ure. Striving to account for the dilemma by the power 
of God, they failed to understand that the power of 
God was the dilemma itself. 

The Supreme Being is not only the law-giver; he is 
Law. He is not only almighty, he is Power. He is 
not merely lovely he is Love. But, as man is bound 
by the necessities of his petty being,—the natural limits 
of bodily form and forces,—so also is the Infinite bound. 
The Volition of the universe is not only free, illimitably 
free, but is freedom itself; free to choose, but forever 
bound to choose in perfect accordance with the re- 
quirements of his own being,—the perfect relation, the 


perfect action. 


_ Turner’s “Rain and Steam and Speed.” 


source from which it springs. 


So long has mankind been accustomed to concrete 
symbols,—to thinking in terms of sensuous images,— 
that the world will be very long in receiving and in claim- 
ing its enfranchisement. In man (and in man alone of 
all the innumerable creations) dwells the spark of this 
spirit, the divine Godlikeness. The test of God’s Vo- 
lition is man’s willingness. 

In the National Gallery of London there is a picture, 
To the or- 
dinary eye, untrained and unfocussed, this masterpiece 
is only a mass of meaningless blotches of color; but 
at the right distance, seen in corrective perspective, sud- 
denly and with overpowering significance is disclosed 
the meaning of the marvellous canvas. ‘The pigments 
vanish; the night and storm fall and beat; the railway 
train rushes onward, the wheels revolving, the inter- 
mingled steam and smoke and flashing cinders glow and 
glint. To the artistic perception Art has revealed him- 
self. 


The Fatherhood of God.* 


BY REV. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES. 


We can know God only as we know the soul of man, 
which is its best and noblest fruit. Just exactly as we 
can know the rose-bush only by beholding the full- 
blown blossom, just as we can know the orange-tree only 
by understanding the ripened fruit, just as’ we can 
comprehend the titanic genius of William” Shakespeare 
only by studying his “Hamlet” or his ‘‘Lear,’”’ so we 
can understand the spirit of God only by comprehending 
that which is the supreme manifestation of the life of 
God, the soul of man! It would be just as fatal an error 

(judge of the nature of God by limiting our vision to 

iflame of light, a volt of electricity, a blade of grass, 
or a flying bird, as it would be fatal to judge the rose- 
bush by limiting our observation to its leaves, or to 
judge of the qualities of a certain orange-tree by ex- 
amining nothing better than its blossoms, or to judge of 
Shakespeare’s genius by reading nothing better than 
“The Rape of Lucrece’’ or ‘‘’'wo Gentlemen of Verona.”’ 
“By their fruits ye shall know them,”—more correctly 
still, by their best fruits ye shall know them. And 
therefore can we know God only by understanding 
the best fruit of his spirit, the soul of man. ‘The soul 
is God; and what we find in that soul is the very es- 
‘sence, the truest revelation, of the nature of the divine 


To know God we must 
first know the human soul! 


——_.___. 
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This being clear, we are now perhaps ready to take 
the next step in our search for a rational basis of our 
faith in God as a Father. If we are to know the nature 
of God, we have said, we must know the nature of the 
soul of man, since man is the highest and’ most char- 
acteristic fruit of the divine spirit. We are to inquire 
now, therefore, as to the nature of man’s soul, and, fol- 
lowing the same line of argument which we have fol- 
lowed before, we may say that we can know the nature 
of the human soul only as we can know the highest 
and noblest of its fruits. Hence, we ask, what fruit 
of the inward spirit best expresses the true nature of 
the human soul? In what spiritual attribute does the 
inward life of man find its best, its highest, and its most 
characteristic expression? To this question, it seems 
to me, there can be but one answer. In the primeval 
days, when the race of man was yet young upon the earth 
and was much nearer to the brutehood which lay be- 
hind than the manhood which lay ahead, physical | 
strength and courage, skill in hunting, valor in fighting, 
power of endurance, defence, attack,—the qualities, in 
short, of physical aggression, these constituted the high- 
est possible expression of man’s inward life. He was most 
honored and most admired by his fellows who could 
wage the fiercest fight, kill the greatest number of his 
foes, spill the most blood upon the earth. But, as the 
race has slowly climbed from brutehood to manhood, 
its conception of life has little by little been transformed, 
and‘ finally‘ it has been made to see that” the greatest 
thing in the”world is Jove. The aggressive virtues have 
gradually been flung aside in favor of the virtues of 
affection, hostility has slowly yielded to friendship, hatred 
has surrendered to love; and, at last, after centuries 
of slow development, we are only just beginning to 
realize that the measure of true manhood is its 
capacity for love, that the noblest emotion of the 
human heart is love, that the truest expression of the 
soul’s very essence is love! Poets have sung it, seers 
have discerned it, prophets have hailed it, and now the 
great mass of mankind is beginning™“'’to believe it. 
“Tove,” as Drummond has declared in his immortal 
sermon,—‘‘love is the greatest thing in the world.” 
“Love,” said Emerson, ‘‘is the essence of life.” ‘Now 
abide faith, hope, and love,” said Saint Paul, summing 
up the supreme attributes of the human soul, “and 


the greatest of?these is love.’ ‘Little’ children,” said 
Saint John, as he gave to his disciples in Ephesus his 
rule of life,—‘‘little children, love one another.’ ‘‘This 


is my commandment,” said Jesus, as he bade farewell 
to his disciples, and gave to them his last injunction,— 
“this is my commandment, that ye love one another, as I 
have loved you.” Love is the sweetest flowering of the 
soul, as the rose that nods upon its stem;"!love is the 
noblest fruit of the spirit, as the orange that hangs upon 
the bough; love is the very essence of the life of man, as 
“Hamlet” is the very essence of the genius of Shakes- 
peare. Only as a man loves is he realizing the highest 
possibilities of his nature, and only as we” apprehend 
this attribute of love can we truly understand the 
depths and heights, the greatness and the power, of the 
human soul. 

But this is not the last word, for there are various 
degrees and kinds of love. There is the love of man 
and man, as the love of David and Jonathan; there is 
the love of sister and brother, as the love of Maggie and 
Tom Tulliver in the “Mill on the Floss”; there is the 
unend ng love of man and woman, as of Ruth and Boaz, 
of Romeo and Juliet, of Lorna Doone and John Ridd, 
and all the other myriads of lovers who have made the 
world glad and life as the sweet fragrance of a sacred 
incense. But higher and truer than all the love of man 
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and man, of sister and brother, of youth and maiden, 
of husband and wife, is the love of parenthood, which 
finds its holiest shrine in that holy of holies, a mother’s 
heart! Here, in the love of the home, in the passion 
that binds together in a magic circle of affection father, 
mother, and child,—the only holy trinity in heaven or 
on the earth,—here is found incarnate in the flesh the 
very essence of the soul’s life; here is the flowering and 
the fruitage, the cross and the crown, of all that is meant 
by human love. Here again poets have sung, as when 
‘Cowper wrote his lines on his ‘‘Mother’s Picture,”’ 
and referred to her 


“‘Constant flow of love, that knew no fail’’; 
or, as when Coleridge wrote that lovely verse,— 


“‘A mother is a mother still, 
The holiest thing alive.” 


Here also prophets and seers have beheld the truth, 
‘ as when Jesus told the matchless story of the prodigal. 
Here also practical human experience has spoken its 
word; for does not experience show that, while the deep- 
est love of man for man is too often broken by conflict- 
ing ambitions and casual misunderstanding, while the 
truest love of sister and brother is too often transient, 
being superseded by the later and more wonderful affec- 
tion nurtured by married life, while the finest love of 
man for a woman, even though it flames and burns, too 
often ends in ashes, yet parental love is as abiding as 
eternity itself, and seldom knows decay or dissolution. 
Our very vocabulary expresses this transcendence of 
parental love over all other kinds; for, while we lament 
that love between man and man, sister and brother, 
man and wife, may end, we do not wonder; whereas, 
when a father or a mother ceases to love a child, we can 
find but one word to express the tragedy, and that is the 
word “inhuman.” Parental love, unlike all other love, is 
so fully the essence of the soul’s life that for it to end 
marks the end of all connection with the great body of 
humanity. But not only do literature and religious 
prophecy and practical experience support this trans- 
cendency of parental love,—of fatherhood and mother- 
hood,—but most unexpected corroboration comes from 
the prosaic field of natural science. hus, Herbert 
Spencer, in his great work on the “Principles of 
Ethics,’ in tracing the genesis of all those exalted 


virtues of the human soul, which we describe by 
such words as ‘“‘generosity,” ‘“‘sympathy,” “ compas- 
sion,” “self-sacrifice,” asserts that all of these are but 


different modifications of that which is the funda- 
mental virtue of humanity, the love of a parent for a 
child. And Prof. Drummond, in his book on the “ As- 
cent of Man,” in tracing the wonderful evolution of 
life upon this planet from its lowest vegetable and 
animal forms to its highest form in man, states that 
“the one motive of organic nature in its evolution from 
lower to higher was to make mothers’’; and he describes 
the mother-love as that “last and most elaborately 
wrought pinnacle of the temple of nature which 
crowned the animal creation.’ And, passing from the 
mother to that which the fact of motherhood makes pos- 
sible,—the family,—he says: “It is a fact which no human 
mother can regard without awe and which no man can 
realize without a new reverence for woman and a new 
belief in the higher meaning of nature, that the goal 
of the whole plant and animal kingdoms was the creation 
of a family. . . . The completion of the arch of family 
life,” he continues, ‘‘forms the greatest of the landmarks 
of history, . . . for physically, psychically, ethically, 
the family is the masterpiece of evolution. ...In a 
far truer sense than Raphael produced his ‘Holy 
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Family,’ Nature has produced a holy family. Time ) 
has not tarnished it, no later art has improved it, no © 
genius has discovered anything more lovely; nor has 
religion found anything more divine.’ Parental love 
is as the golden cross, which, set upon the topmost 
pinnacle of the great cathedral of the universe, flames 
in the very firmament of heaven. f 

And just here is the goal which we have been seeking. 
Here, after our long and I fear devious journey over 
the toilsome road of abstract argument, have we reached 
the conclusion which we were after. Here at last do 
we find that which is the highest and truest expression of 
the human soul,—the love of a father and a mother for 
a little child. ‘And since this parental love is the highest 
and truest expression of the soul, and since, as I showed 
you at the outset, we can know the nature of God only 
as we know the nature of the.soul, which is the highest 
fruit of the divine spirit, we are able now to assert 
with absolute confidence in its essential truth, our great 
faith in the Fatherhood of God. Do you not see the 
road which we have been travelling, and which has led 
us in the end to this inspiring affirmation of spiritual 
truth? I began, you remember, by showing you that 
the facts of experience proved the existence in the world, 
as the very essence of its nature, of one universal prin- 
ciple of life, which science called force and which relig- 
ion called God. I then asked what was the nature of — 
this energy, or, as we have called it, this God; and I 
showed you that we could find the reality of God's 
nature only by examining the very highest expression 
of God’s spirit which we could find in the world about 
us. Just as we judge the rose-bush not by its thorns, 
but by its flowers, just as we judge the orange-tree not 
by its leaves, but by its fruit, just as we judge Shakes- — 
peare not by his sonnets, but by his ‘‘Hamlet,’” so, I 
said, we must judge God not by the lower and inferior, 
but by the very highest and hence supreme manifesta- 
tion of his life in the material universe. Now, we found 
this highest expression, you remember, in man, who, as 
I tried to show you, is not something apart from all 
the rest of the world, but stands as the crowning achieve- 
ment of the evolution of organic life upon this planet, 
and therefore we reached the conclusion that we coal f 
understand the true nature of God only as we under- — 
stood the essential nature of man. Examining, then, 
as our next step, the human soul, we found that the very 
essence of the soul’s life was love, and that of this at- 
tribute parental love was the deepest and highest ex- 
pression which human life could show. Here, then, in ~ 
parental love did we find the full and perfect flowering, 
the last and noblest fruitage, the highest and finest 
expression of the spirit of man and hence of the spirit 
of God; and therefore were we able to say, upon the 
basis of this rational interpretation of the facts of ex- 
perience, that God, whatever else he is, is at the least a 
loving Father. It is a law of nature that something 
can never be produced from nothing, that you cannot 
draw out of a thing more than is actually contained in 
the thing in the beginning. You cannot bring an elec- 
tric current from a battery unless that battery contains : 
electric power; you cannot draw oxygen from the at- 
mosphere unless that atmosphere contains oxygen; you 
cannot grow a rose from a certain bush unless that bush 
is a rose-bush; you cannot grow oranges upon a cef- 
tain tree unless that tree is an orange-tree; you cannot 
get a “Hamlet” from a poet unless that poet is a Shakes- 
peare. And, in exactly the same way, you cannot get 
the glory of parental love out of the human soul unless 
the spirit of God, of which that soul is only the highest 
expression, contains parental love to start with. VY 
cannot get love out of the universe unless the univ 
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is a love-universe. The very fact that there is such a 
thing existent in the world as love proves that the prin- 


‘ciple of the world’s life is love: the very fact that in 


the great river of humanity the essential ingredient is 
love proves that the same ingredient is present in the 
spring from which that river flows. No river rises 
higher than its source,—a fact just as true of the char- 
acter of the stream as of its actual elevation. Man in 
the same way cannot in character rise higher than 
his source, the spirit of God; wherefore, if man is love 
and God is not, then man is more than God, the river 
has risen above its source, and the impossible is accom- 
plished. It is no more absurd to think of growing grapes 
from thorns or figs from thistles, of plucking a rose from 
a milkweed, of picking an orange from a cactus, of 
finding ‘‘Hamlet’’ among the writings of Martin Tup- 
per, of seeing a river of healing flowing from a poison- 
ous spring, than it is absurd to think of finding father- 
hood and motherhood in a world the animating spirit 
of which is not parental love. ‘The very fact that upon 
this great branching tree of the evolution of divine life 
there grows this wonderful blossom of family love 
proves, if anything can be proved in this world, that the 
very essence of this divine life is fatherhood. i 
Here, then, we have a rational confirmation of that 
which has been the crowning article of Christian faith, 
since first Jesus came among men with the words, ‘Our 
Father, who art in heaven,’’ upon his lips. Men before 
the time of Jesus had thought of God as a Father, as 
witness the author of that wonderful psalm which we 
read responsively this morning, which says, “Like as a 
father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them 
that fear him.’”’ But the idea of the divine Father- 
hood was imperfect, feeble, and halting until Jesus 
came and made this the very essence of his thought 
of God. To Jesus, God was not King or Lord or Master, 
but was always simply ‘our Father.’’ He always 
spoke of him as ‘‘the Father,”’ he prayed to him as ‘our 
Father’’; and, when he gave to men his interpretation 
of the divine nature, he framed it in the marvellous 
parable of the ‘Prodigal Son’’ and the forgiving and 
indulgent father. Following Jesus, Saint Paul had the 
same thought, as where he declares, “‘we are the off- 
spring of God’’; and again, ‘‘I bow my knees to the 
Father, from whom every family in heaven and on the 
earth is named.’’ And Saint John attained to the same 
thought in his great epistle of love, wherein he writes, 
“God is love, and we are the children of God.” And 
so it has gone through all the Christian centuries until 
our own time, when the great idea of the parental love 
of God reached its culminating expression in Theodore 
Parker, who loved to address the deity as ‘“‘our Father 
and our Mother God in heaven.’ And now at last, I 
repeat, do we find a rational justification of this sub- 
lime faith of the mystics and the prophets, a justifi- 
cation for which the soul has for ages been yearning. 
When Philip said to Jesus, at the last meeting together, 
“Show us the Father, and it sufficeth us,’ he put into 
one sentence the age-long desire of the heart of man to 
know, with a certainty that destroys doubt, that in 
heaven and on the earth there is a God of love, in whose 
fatherly mercy all men abide forever. Prophets have 
proclaimed such a God in passionate utterance, mystics 
have beheld him in dream and in vision, the great mass 
of men have trusted in him as a sublime faith of their 
inmost souls; but still there have been doubts and ques- 
tionings and a groping after more certain knowledge. 
And now at last it’ has come; for in this last century 
of marvellous scientific and philosophical achievement, 
this century which has been described by the Church 
as the century of materialism, agnosticism, and atheism, 
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we find what is, to my mind, an exact demonstration 
of the existence of a God who is, in very truth, a Father. 
Here do we find the assertions of the prophets verified, 
the visions of the mystics made real, the deep yearn- 
ings of the human soul satisfied, the religion of Jesus, 
with its grand affirmation of the Fatherhood of God, 
established not alone by the aspirations of the heart, 
but by that which is the truest medium of divine reve- 
lation, the rational processes of the intellect. This 
discovery, so to speak, that God is indeed ‘“‘our Father,’’ 
and that this universe is our ‘‘Father’s house” of many 
mansions, I would call, in the words of an eminent 
divine, ‘“‘the richest possession of mankind in this twen- 
tieth century.” For when we can say, with perfect 
sincerity, as I pray that we all can, ““Our Father, who 
art in heaven,” the problems of life are solved, the mystery 
of life is unveiled, the questions of life are answered. 
Then we know that which it is alone needful to know, 
that 


‘‘Whate’er betides, thy love abides, 
Our God, forevermore.”’ 


New York City. 


Spiritual Life. 


They need no other rosary whose thread of life is 
strung with pearls of love and thought.—Perszan. 


wt 


The only way to learn to do great things is to do small 
things well, patiently, loyally — David Starr Jordan. 


& 


The grandeur of life may come through its combats, 
but its sweetness comes through the cheery portal of 
content.—Robert Collyer. 


Monuments? What are they? The very pyramids 
have forgotten their builders, or to whom they were 
dedicated. Deeds, not stones, are the true monuments 
of the great.—Moiley. 


Be resigned to sorrow if you would escape it. Do 
not complain of your hurts if you would have them 
healed. If you would taste the joy of wealth, then 
thank Providence for your poverty.—Omar Khayyam. 


wt 


If a veil interposes between the dim-sightedness of 
man and his future calamities, that same veil hides from 
him their alleviations, and a grief which had not been 
feared is met by consolations which had not been hoped. 


Selected. 
PI 


It is a true discrimination that recognizes the presence 
of God in men, the saints that are in the world not by 
the miracles they work, but by the miracles they are, 
by the way in which they bring the grace of God to bear 
on the simple duties of the household and the street. 


Phillips Brooks. 
wo 


We learn wisdom from failure much more than from 
success, often discover what will do by finding out what 
will not do; and probably he who never made a mistake 
never made a discovery. Horne Tooke used to say of 
his studies in intellectual philosophy that he had become 
all the better acquainted with the country through 
having had the good luck sometimes to lose his way.— 
Samuel Smiles. 
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Race and Goal. 


BY JOSEPH A. TORREY. 


Arter all, there ain’t so much fun gittin’ the coon as there 
is goin’ arter him. OLp HUNTER. 


There is a certain dignity in pursuit; 

I join the chase, let who will share the fruit. 
Columbus’ face a shade of sadness wore— 
His errand ended on the Western shore, 

The final outcome of his venturous act, 

His dream exchanged for the unwelcome fact. 
To march with Cortez and his Spaniards bold 
Were greater joy than store of Mexic gold. 
The far Alaska journey were more fine 

Than bales of fur or riches of the mine. 

The ships in port an honest pride may boast; 
Greater the fleet racing along the coast. 

The keel, grating the beach, less transport gave 
Than when my boat was tossing on the wave. 
No peach nor pear can so delicious be 

As was the thought when I set out the tree. 
My wealth I leave to heirs at my life’s ending, 
Pleased if my joy to earn be theirs in spending. 
For so this money-making race of ours 

Is the activity of worthy powers. 

Me for the chase, whoever shares the fruit; 

I get my satisfaction in pursuit. 


The Bahama Islands: A Glimpse of 
Tropical Scenes. 


BY MILTON REED. 


The little town of Nassau is set in a wil- 
derness of islands. The Bahaman archi- 
pelago is rich in the number of islets, rocks, 
and projections which poke their bleak heads 
up out of the brine, but is comparatively poor 
in the number of bodies of rock or soil which 
can, by way of complement, be called islands. 
They are a system of vast coral reefs, cover- 
ing an area of seven hundred sixty square 
miles. The coral polyp was their architect 
and builder, one that has never been or- 
ganized into trades-unions or that has 
swathed himself in the restrictions of labor 
laws. Before man was, he began |his 
sleepless work; he still works while man 
‘is with him; he will continue to work 
when, ’mid “‘the wrecks of matter and the 
crush of worlds,’ man has disappeared from 
the planet, perhaps leaving ‘“‘not a rack 
behind.’”’ Submarine reefs interlace the 
archipelago; devious currents criss-cross the 
interstices between the reefs. Sedimentation, 
the mould which comes from the decay of 
vegetable and animal life, wherever there 
was sufficient soil created to furnish nitrog- 
enous food, furnishes the matrix for the 
organic life of our day. 50,000 inhabi- 
tants, mostly blacks, live upon those islands 
which are inhabitable. Far-off Great Britain 
owns them. A Governor, an Assembly of 
two Houses, one appointed, one elective, 
are the administrative and legislative gov- 
ernment. Although some of the islands are 
within forty miles of the Florida coast and 
most of the insular business is with the 
United States, very few Americans make 
the Bahamas their home. 

Whites are found only in the considerable 
towns. Go into the interior a few miles, 
and you find yourself in villages as black and 
almost as primitive as in equatorial Africa. 
Even on this island, which is the focus of 
tourist travel and where the whites are 
fairly numerous, a short ride or walk plunges 
one into such villages. Ebony black faces, 
swarms of woolly-headed children, huts with 
thatched roofs, an unintelligible gibberish 
for language, are indicia of the sluggish current 
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in which Bahaman village life has flowed 
from generation to generation. Kidnapped 
in the African wilds, brought here as slaves, 
for more than two centuries bought and 
sold as chattels, then emancipated about 
eighty years ago, the Congo type of face and 
form is still most persistent; and so is the 
childish outlook on life. 

The whites, while inconsiderable in num- 
ber, are everywhere the ruling race. So- 
ciety still rounds into the same globules as in 
slave days. Negroes vote, sit in the As- 
sembly, many of them are small property 
holders. They attend the public schools 
and the same churches as the whites. There 
seems to be no rancor of hateful race-preju- 
dice; yet the social line is unremovable, 
and the negro is euphoniously called “the 
junior race.” 

The history of the Bahamas is rich in 
romance. Here, on Watling’s Island, Co- 
lumbus and the Spaniard first trod American 
soil. Robbery and ruthless murder soon 
extirpated the Carib aborigines. The trail 
of the Spaniard was wet with human blood. 
The English took possession of the archi- 
pelago in 1625. For many-years the islands 
were the rendezvous of buccaneers and 
pirates. In the sheltered lagoons, or the 
brooding silences of the island derelicts, 
these scourges of the ocean found safe hid- 
ing-places, from which they would swoop 
down on their helpless prey with the fe- 
rocity of wild beasts. So the economic 
history of the islands began in the foul nest 
of Carib murder. Then came the long era 
of African slavery; then, and along with 
slavery, the lawless period of buccaneering 
and piracy. Another handmaid of ill-gotten 
wealth-gathering was the wrecking of vessels 
by false lights on the reefs. All this is 
disheartening reading,—a dark chapter in 
the study of those terrible forces which are 
hidden in the recesses of human character, 
a hideous record of the days when conscience 
slept, when avarice and gold-lust led away 
from any recognition of the rights of others. 

All these are happily things of the past. 
Now a gentler social life has come. No 
community could seem more pacific than 
the quiet villages embowered in the cocoa- 
palm, the ceiba, or silk-cotton tree, the glossy 
mangrove, the flashing bougainvillia, the 
scarlet hibiscus, and the vines, and umbrage- 
ous growths which spring up from the soil in 
lush profusion under these tropical skies. 

The Bahamas are endowed with no such 
exuberant fertility of soil and no such op- 
ulence of forestry and glorious scenic beauty 
as most of the lower West Indian islands. 
To one who came, as I did a week ago, fresh 
from a circular tour of the Greater and 
Lesser Antilles, much was at first disappoint- 
ing. One misses the rolling swales of Porto 
Rico, with the exquisite color of the old Span- 
ish city of San Juan; the wild splendor of the 
Jamaican mountains; the magnificent growths 
of vegetal life in the Republic of Panama; 
the union of squalor and flashing tints in 
the ancient city of Cartagena, Colombia, 
which seems to have been wafted from 
Spain while asleep in the Middle Ages, 
dropped upon Colombian soil, and never to 
have been awakened from its dreamless 
sleep. It still is circumvallated with mon- 
ster walls. Its people still live, eat, smoke, 
chatter, huckster, and gossip as their for- 
bears did five hundred years ago in sunny 
Spain, 


Beautiful is its dirt, spangled with! 
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tints of lovely color caught from the trem- 
bling sunshine and borrowed from the 
growths of the juicy soil. Cartagena knows 
no past and cares for no future. It lives 
only in garish to-day. ‘To-morrow, “mafi- 
ana,” fatal word of delusive mystery, is 
only a convenient closet, a sort of grab-bag, 
in which to hide away or smother the duties 
of the present hour. 

There was the glorious forestal wealth of 
Trinidad, one pageant of native and exotic 
growths; the soft charm of Barbadoes, 
which, like the Bahamas, is of coralline forma- 
tion; and sombre, tragic Martinique, where 
we saw one of the most pathetic of sights,— 
the ruins of St. Pierre, buried in the excreta 
of its neighboring volcano. Its silences 
were vocal: every life destroyed but one; 
a city wiped out-in one-half day, by tongues 
as of cloven fire, or smothered by the fiery 
breath of the volcano, or drowned by a 
mighty inrush of the ocean, groaning and 
hissing under the mighty throbs of its bed 
and waves, stirred by the irresistible tremor 
of the quivering earth. Then, too, one 
remembered gay Havana, with its flash of 
brilliant street-life, its long boulevards and 
flowery parks, its foaming business streets, 
its women with liquid eyes and glistening 
teeth, its strange amalgam of racial strains,— 
Havana, where no one seems to feel “‘the 
heavy and the weary weight of all this un- 
intelligible world,’ where every one lives 
on the topmost froth of things. Let the 
sober Northerner vex his brain over life’s 
dark problems and gnaw at the insolvable 
riddle. Not so the Havanese. To him 
life is light as sea-foam, a dancing fire-fly. 
Its realities are a mirage. No one seems to 
care for anything except to sip from the cup 
of pleasure,—sometimes a clean draught; 
alas! often its poisonous dregs. 

In Cuba and Porto Rico the tourist sees 
an attempt to graft American ideas on the 
almost sterile trunk of Spanish-American 
passivity. In the latter island some real 
progress has been made. ‘The Porto Ricans 
are better because we have expelled Spain 
and touched its flowing fields with a hand 
that enforced social order, and scattered the 
seeds of public education, industrial life, 
sanitation, and religious liberty. In Cuba 
the field is larger: what has been done 
is only an index of what is to be done. The 
débris of four hundred years of Spanish 
incompetency cannot be cleansed in a day, 
a year, or a generation. Patience must 
have her perfect work. 

In the Bahama Islands no such problems 
are presented. Here Nature does not flaunt 
her plumage and dower the land with pro- 
digious gifts. Nevertheless, the sober little 
islands make their appeal to charm. If at 
first disappointing to one who has revelled 
in the tumultuous largess of the greater 
islands, they soon subdue the resentment and 
mellow disappointment into pleasure. 

What can be more delicious than the 
Bahaman climate? It is not edged with 
the frosty rigor of a Northern winter: it 
is not honeyed to the languorous heats of the 
South. It is toned to the restfulness of 
nerve and body, without dissipating strength. 
The little islands are kissed by fairy seas 
whose rippling wavelets are now incarnadined 
by the golden sunshine, but more often are 
robed in ribbons of sapphire and turquoise. 
The outer breakers feather into spray over 
submarine reefs where fish-organisms of 
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rare and beautiful forms glide under the 
glassy waves. Here is one of the homes of 
the coral groves, fringent with bowers 
of sea-plants, washed by the translucent 
brine, catching the radiant tints of the upper 
air, spangled and sparkling with prismatic 
hues. If for many ages the soil was 
sullen, the neighboring waters teemed with 
a richly varied life. Indeed, the sea is the 
real granary of the Bahamans. From its 
rocky bottoms the hardy sailors drag up 
thousands of sponges, the greatest commer- 
cial asset of the islands. So fecund is the 
germinal principle of sponge-life that the 
supply seems inexhaustible. Assorted, 
bleached, dried, and trimmed, they are sent 
all over Europe and America from those 
shores. Another fruit of the sea, of much 
value, is the conch. These beautiful crus- 
tacea are gathered from the shelving rocks, 
then polished and put on the market for 
sale. Some of the tenant creatures are 
edible. 4 

With the aid of the sponge and the conch, 
with tropical fruits, principally pineapple, 
guava, sapodilla, and mammee, and, above 
all, in recent years, with the culture of 
sisal grass, the easy-going Bahamans find the 
wherewithal to be clothed and fed. The 
conditions of living are easy: small huts, 
generally without glass windows; no heat- 
ing, except an outdoor oven for cooking 
purposes; the simplest clothing and diet,— 
a little toil brings its scant but sufficing 
reward. 

Nassau has long been a Mecca for health- 
seekers. Its one hotel, the Colonial, is a 
big affair and expensive: it is one of the 
Flagler system. There are some rented 
villas and boarding-houses. Under the soft 
skies and in this environment of gentle beauty 
the seeker after quiet pleasures finds much 
that is satisfying. Here everything looks 
to the sea,—‘‘the blue, the fresh, the ever 
free.”’ In its saline breath is health. In 
its gorgeous robes of purple, shading into a 
fleeting panorama of color following color, 
the eye in search of beauty finds ‘‘the 
eternal fugitive, hovering over all that live.” 
The sea is at once the laboratory of health, 
beauty, color, and food. Offspring of the 
ageless deep, the islands still nurse from the 
maternal bosom. The coral polyp still 
pursues his sleepless work. Maybe, in 
ages yet unborn, the tiny creature will 
weave a bridge once more with the main- 
land of Florida, with which the islands 
are believed once to have been connected. 
Thus the ceaseless drama of nature’s creat- 
ive forces still goes on, through a myriad of 
unseen agencies. Resurgent life is always 
finding new expressions, whether swelling 
from the sunless depths of oceanic abysses, 
throbbing in the vital air, springing from 
the triturated earth-crust, or communicated 
from solar spaces. 

Beautiful Bahamas, to-night I am to 
leave your enchanted shores, Memories 
of your crystal skies, purpling~waves, iri- 
descent colors, plumaged trees, and flower- 
wreathed gardens, will go with me. Neither 
ean I forget the kindly social life,—the 
turbaned heads, the shining teeth, the 
softly spoken greetings, the decent hospital- 
ity of your humble people. The stranger 
comes and goes: he treads upon your soil 
for a few days, and vanishes:. But here is 
your home. Its sea-born charms may be lost 
on you. Back of you, and even of your 
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white neighbors, are centuries of violence 

and wrong. Now, under purer light, has 

come a higher ethical standard, a glimpse— 

if limited and crude, yet caught from the 

sun of truths—of the higher laws under 

which all things move and have their being. 
Nassau, NEw PROvIDENCE, BAHAMAS. 
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My Two Garpens. By A. S. The 
Manas Press: Rochester, N.Y., 1909.— 
Some of the most remarkable gifts of man’s 
heart and soul have come forth in the most 
silent ways. ‘There has just dropped from 
a private press in an inland city, far from 
the great marts of the publishing trade, a 
little volume of such rare quality that one 
wonders if it may not waft its way to earthly 
immortality as unobtrusively as thistle-down 
to the far fields of its spring-time resurrec- 
tion. ‘This sequence of rhythmical musings 
—some will scarcely allow them to be poems 
—quietly lifts the veil, so that through and 
in the seen appears the Unseen. It is a 
profoundly mystical vision, and yet sweetly 
natural and human, too. The Two Gardens 
are those of sense and of the soul. We are 
shown how the world of nature simply ex- 
ternalizes the world of spirit, makes it more 
real and explicit, enables it to see itself more 
clearly. From the garden of sense without 
certain intense, penetrating influences and 
ennobling suggestions come in to refresh the 
garden of the soul. From the inner garden 
of the soul arise wonder, delight, reverence 
toward the source from which the blessing 
comes. We must needs put off the weight 
of our burdens and linger and look and 
listen. Such lingering brings its own ex- 
ceeding great reward. We ‘“‘see unto the 
heart of things” by yielding to a ‘‘wise 
passiveness.”” A spirit of detachment, of 
esthetic purity and inner passion for the 
ultimate beauty, here gently speaks. ‘‘He 
that hath ears to hear, let him hear.’’ For 
an example and a possible enticement to read 
the others that follow, let the first of these 
musings suffice. There are only forty- 
nine in all, none longer and most of them 
much shorter than this:— 


“ About me outspread my two gardens, one 
within the other; 
Rising from the inner one and reaching me 
now and then 
Comes an ineffable influence 
Which sets my whole being vibrating to 
mysterious and unknown laws; 


Unexpectedly, suddenly these moments 
come— 

Something seems to fall away and all 
about me 


The wondrous beauty speaks 

Through senses spiritualized by this in- 
tense consciousness. 

Each thing I see seems to be speaking, 

Lifting up its heart, each with its message. 

I am upheld, upborne by these living in- 
fluences; 

And then I marvel at my blindness, 

My insensibility at other moments.” 


As one perceives, there is here no rhyme, 
and as for rhythm there is scarcely more 
than the subtler rhythm of an artistic prose. 
But the thought is pure poetry; and one 
thought after another is laid as transparently 
and spherically on the page as a dewdrop 
on a leaf in the real garden,—as our senses 
bid us call it. In the end you feel the process 
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to have been one of revelation. Word fits 
sense with an inevitableness that suggests 
the ultimate, unconscious things of perfect 
art, like the Venus de Milo. One turns to 
Greek figures instinctively, so purely Greek 
is the perfection of balance between im- 
pulse and expression. Yet there is a more 
than Greek depth of feeling and purpose, 
for the resulting mood is worship. ‘The 
vision is earnest, world-fronting, Hebraic,— 
that of walking with God in the garden in 
the cool of the day, yet knowing that the 
angel stands with the flaming sword to drive 
us out if we prove not worthy. But enough 
has been said to induce those who seek and 
need such revelation—perhaps not a large 
company—to read these pages. 


REVERIES AND OTHER PoEMS. By Gott- 
fried Hult. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.—The average Easterner is little likely 
to think of the Western prairies as romantic 
realms or to look to North Dakota for a new 
poet. Nevertheless, no truer poetry has 
been published in this country for a long 
time than that contained in this little volume, 
written by the son of Scandinavian immi- 
grants, who is now professor of Greek at the 
University of North Dakota. Prof. Hult 
has a genuine lyric gift, a highly trained sense 
of form and skill in handling words, and a 
deep religious feeling which finds expression 
in varying moods of doubt and of faith. It 
is interesting to note that it was in the Uni- 
tarian church in Minneapolis, under the 
influence of Henry M. Simmons, that he 
found his way from his ancestral Lutheranism 
into the modern religious interpretation of 
the world which he so beautifully expresses. 
He is at his best in giving expression to this 
modern mysticism, as in his opening sonnet, 
“T sought me Symbols of Eternity”; as in 
another sonnet entitled ‘‘Gulls,’’ written 
on his first approach to England; in ‘Help 
Thou my Unbelief’’; and especially in the 
perfect little poem called ‘‘ Prayer’ :— 


“Not supplication, but communion, 
And love, the shrine; 
Not telling beads, but childlike union 
With the Divine. 


“Tis feeling what no words can capture, 
Though music-shod; 

It is the spirit’s holy rapture 

That God is God.” 


He has an exceptional power to fit the form 
to the thought which he seeks to express, 
and his mastery over the sonnet, that most 
difficult form to handle well, is quite beyond 
the usual. In his longer poem, ‘The 
Prairies,’’ we see his fine ability to discover 
the beauty and the significance of the world 
of nature at his doorstep, and to interpret 
it in a way suggesting Sidney Lanier’s 
“Hymns of the Marshes.” Indeed, the 
high quality of feeling and of workmanship 
in this little book makes it worthy to stand 
with the volumes of Lanier and of Sill 
and, one is tempted to add, of Francis 
Thompson, for Mr. Hult’s use of imagery 
and of illustrations drawn from the Bible 
and from Christian ritual approaches that 
of Thompson. But Mr. Hult is nobody’s 
echo. He has his own message, and he 
sings it with power and beauty. ‘This is 
a good book to put into the hands of the 
pessimist who tells us that poetry and re- 
ligion are gone from the modern world, and 
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it will bring joy to those who are listening 
eagerly for singing voices to herald the new 
day. 


THE TRANSMISSION OF THE TEXT OF THE 
New TESTAMENT. By James Drummond. 
London: The Sunday School Association. 
Is. net.—We have in this little volume a 
clear and comprehensive account of the 
various important manuscripts, codices, 
and versions of the New Testament, with 
simple illustrations of the way in which new 
readings may have slipped into the text, 
or how unfortunate omissions may have 
been made in the originals. Dr. Drummond 
begins with the materials of the early writ- 
ings,—the tablets, the papyrus. Then we 
have something about the price of early 
books, the way in which variants and even 
out-and-out mistakes crept in. There is 
a brief account of the various codices, 
notably the Sinaitic Codex: the history of 
the Vulgate is given, with something of the 
life and labors of Jerome. ‘The last chapter 
deals with our late Revised Versions, with 
some interesting facts concerning certain 
important omissions and changes in the 
text. In short, in these one hundred and 
twenty pages we have in condensed form 
much that we all want to know, and cannot 
always easily lay our hands upon, about 
the making of the New Testament as we 
have it in its present form. 


WARRIORS OF OLD JAPAN AND OTHER 
Stories. By Yei Theodora Ozaki. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 net.— 
Mrs. Hugh Fraser has written a biographi- 
cal sketch of Madame Ozaki, which prefaces 
this volume of Japanese folk-lore and fairy 
stories. Madame Ozaki’s life has been strewn 
with incidents of unusual romantic interest. 
Born of an English mother and a Japanese 
father, familiar with the best life of both 
England and Japan, with a mind enriched 
by study and travel, happy wife and happy 
mother, the sketch of her development is 
as interesting as the stories that follow it. 
Some of these stories are heroic tales, while 
others are akin to our own familiar fairy 
stories. ‘The bowl-wearing princess, for 
instance, is an Eastern cousin of our nursery 
heroines. By the guardianship of her 
dead mother her beauty is obscured until 
it rewards the princely lover won by her 
patience and humility. The stories are 
interesting, and their English setting has 
not impaired their freshness and simplicity. 


A-ROVING HE wouLD Go. By Milton 
Reed. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 
$1.25.—Mr. Reed’s travel sketches have a 
welcome ready from readers of the Christian 
Register, who have occasionally been priv- 
ileged to follow his wanderings through the 
medium of its columns. From the Southern 
Cross to the arctic circle, through the forests 
of Siberia and the swarming life of China, 
in the gentle life of Japan and the mysterious 
fascination of Egypt, Mr. Reed has sought 
to find not only beauty or art or historical 
interest, but, more than anything else, illus- 
trations of the social life of the people. 
Mr. Reed is a keen observer, a mellowed 
judge of human nature, an appreciative 
reviewer of conditions and tendencies. He 
writes usually in conversational, friendly 
fashion, but one finds many passages of 
elevated description, called forth by emotion 
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over natural beauty or grandeur, as, for 
instance, in his picture of the surpassing 
power of the gaunt, frozen Northland to 
enchain the eye and enslave the spirit. 


CasSTLES AND CHATEAUX OF OLD Bur- 
GUNDY, AND THE BORDER PROVINCES. By 
Francis Miltoun. Illustrations by Blanche 
McManus. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
$3.—The rambles and motor car journeyings 
of the Miltouns have produced a long series 
of interesting travel books, to which this 
is the latest addition. They agree with the 
old saying, ‘‘La plus belle duché, c’est 
Bourgogne; le plus beau royaume, c’est 
France,’”’ and they have brought together 
in their descriptive narrative the most in- 
teresting features of the beautiful country, 
so that he who follows their wanderings may 
need no other guide-book. The old-time 
flavor of the road, says Mr. Miltoun, still 
hangs over travel in Burgundy, and here 
the visitor may experience not a little of 
the charm which has all but disappeared 
from modern France. Certainly, Bur- 
gundian travel, as pictured in these pages, 
has alluring invitation to him who can follow 
its call. 


THE ART OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
oF NEw York. By David C. Preyer. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $2 net.—The 
aim of this book is not to provide visitors 
to the Metropolitan Museum with a guide- 
book, but to afford a better understanding 
and an increased appreciation of what they 
may see there. It is intended hardly less 
for these who, unable to examine its treas- 
ures, are interested in knowing something 
of their esthetic and instructive value, and 
for those the many and excellent illustra- 
tions will be of double value. Americans 
should know at least as much about their 
home collections of paintings and art objects 
as they know of foreign museums, and we 
hope that Mr. Preyer’s careful work will 
call the attention of many to what is going on 
in New York to further the objects for which 
the Metropolitan Museum was founded, 
namely, ‘‘the education of the public and the 
cultivation of a high standard of artistic 
taste.” 


A YEAR OF IDEALS FOR EvrErRy-pDAy LiIy- 
ING. By Delia Lyman Porter. Boston: 
The Pilgrim Press. 75 cents net.—The 
value of this year-book of wise and helpful 
thought is not at all dependent on the year 
or the time of the year. It is adapted for 
1910 not more than for 1911, nor for the 
first of January more than for the first of 
March. The selections given for each day 
of a year are taken from many different 
authors who have written to quicken noble 
purpose. Who will deny, asks the compiler, 
that without some daily nourishing of ideals, 
the inspiration of even the worthiest activi- 
ties will run dry. ‘‘It is by doing the com- 
mon, every-day duties that the highest ideals 
are attained,’ she concludes, and with 
this in mind she has made her selections. 


CAPTAIN JINKS. By Frances Hodges 
White. Boston: L.C. Page & Co. $1.50.— 
The autobiography of a Shetland pony may 
contain varied adventures and exciting inci- 
dents, as the story of Jinks goes to prove. 
Without following the line of Black Beauty’s 
ups and downs, this story teachesin the same 
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effective fashion the great need of gentler 
treatment of animals. It is a good thing 
for children, and grown people, too, to look 
at life occasionally through the eyes of a 
dependent creature; and Captain Jinks, 
who enjoyed fun, served faithfully, feared 
much, and loved truly, is a good instructor 
in the humanities. Yet the book tells a 
story, and its lessons are apparently in- 
cidental. 


Cock-a-DOOoDLE Hiry. By Alice Cal- 
houn Haines. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $1.50.—It is enough to say that this 
is a sequel to The Luck of the Dudley Grahams 
to make all readers of the earlier book desire 
to know what new adventures befall that 
happy, energetic, delightfully original family 
in this volume. The writer has a good sense 
of humor, an appreciation of the real ear- 
nestness of child-life, and an understanding 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF RELIGIOUS SONGS 
AND SERVICES FOR THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL AND THE HOME 

By CHARLES W. WENTDE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘‘THE SUNNYSIDE,” “THE 
CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


The attention of Pastors, Superintendents, and Sunday- 
school workers is called to this new collection. 

Tue Portry. The book contains 365 hymns, songs, 
and carols, including a number of original contributions 
of merit. 

Tae Music is throughout melodious and singable, 
drawn largely from foreign as well as home sources, to- 
gether with a number of original compositions. } 

THE SERVICES occupy IIo pages,and are a notable 
feature. Twenty-four in number, nine of them intended 
for special occasions, they present the noblest Scripture 
passages suitable for childhood and capable of a liturgical 
treatment, interspersed with simple and singable anthems, 
canticles, and responses, 

The book is already used with satisfaction in many 
Sunday-schools. ‘ 

COMMENDATIONS. From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register: 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter, and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked anally of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness. The tunes go. Yet they 
are not frivolous in their vivacity. ... Altogether the com- 
et has touched his constituency at all points, and his 

ook will be welcomed by every class that it should seek 
to reach.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unilarian: 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ...It marks a decisive step in advance and 
ought to make the application of another Sunday-school 
song and service book for our churches unnecessary for 
some time to come. .. There is a most excellent collece 
tion of service, with a generous range and logical develop- 
ment combining simplicity, dignity, and variety with rare 
discrimination. ... It will be good fortune, indeed, for a 
generation of boys and girls born into the heritage of our 
free faith, that their childhood needs for spiritual incentive 
can be ministered to by an instrument of service and song 
so worthy and adequate as this.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.: 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know.... Many schools must be ready for 
fresh form and matter. Our liturgy, whether for school 
or church, is still in the making, and this book is one more 
and large contribution. I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 

Education Society: 

“It is retreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without a breach of veracity 
so well arranged and attractively printed. There are two 
other features that I like especially, the inclusion of a num- 
ber of excellent poems and the splendid material for ser- 
vices of worship for use in the home. I am looking for- 
ward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 

Returnable Sample Copies sent to Pastors, Sunday- 
school Superintendents, or heads of institutions, without 
charge. retained, the price is to be remitted to the 
publishers. If returned, they must be postpaid. 


Edition with Services, handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth 
Single copies . . 60 cents each, postpaid 
To Sunday-schools, 
50 cents each, carriage prepaid 
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of the ways of young people, which unite 
to make the story worth while from the 
point of view of children and mothers alike. 


Our LitrLe Huncartan Cousin. By 
Mary F. Nixon-Roulet. Boston: L. C. 
Page & Co. 60 cents.—Most romantic of 
all the Little Cousin Series is this story of 
the Hungarian child, brought up among the 
gypsies, sharing their roving life, but coming 
at last to her heritage in a stately home in 
Buda-Pest. The mountains and great plains 
of Hungary and the beautiful blue Danube 
River make part of the setting in which the 
story is placed; and the interesting customs 
of the people are described by conversation 
and incident. 


Miscellaneous. 

The Broken Statue de Fontange is a brief 
drama in four acts, written in blank verse 
by Harold W. Gammons, professor of lan- 
guages in the Shenandoah Collegiate Insti- 
tute of Dayton, Va., and published by 
the Ruebush-Elkins Company of that city. 
“One rainy afternoon, when I was in my 
fourteenth year,’’ writes the author, ‘‘I was 
reading an old volume of Leslie’s Weekly, 
and I came across an article on the cyclonic 
career of the Duchess de Fontange.’”” Moved 
by its tragic facts, the boy studied everything 
obtainable about the life of the duchess, 
and now, after eleven years, he sends out 
this modest dramatic presentation of the 
loving woman, who, deserted and suffering, 
dies happy when she can say, ‘““My king 
weeps for me.” 


The Little Colonel’s Good Times Book is a 
novel and attractive volume prepared for 
the use of those who, like the Little Colonel 
in Annie Fellows Johnston’s popular series 
of books for girls, desire to keep always a 
record of their especially interesting ‘good 
times”’ and make of them a rosary of remem- 
brance. The calendar of months is arranged 
for use in any year, and the record of good 
times may begin at any season or date. 
There is nothing hard and fast about such 
a record as is planned here. It is meant to 
contain nothing selfish or sad, no whining 
nor bitterness. Its purpose is wholly one 
of cheer and strengthening. 


“Make of this little, white-bound book 
A sun dial for thy garden nook. 
And on it write the sun dial’s sign, 
‘T only mark the hours that shine.’”’ 


Henry Holt & Co. publish Selections from 
the Works of Samuel Johnson, edited with 
introduction and notes by Charles Gros- 
venor Osgood, preceptor in English in Prince- 
ton University. ‘“‘Rasselas’’ is omitted be- 
cause it has already appeared, well edited, 
in this same series of English Readings. 
The selections are given in full, with the 
exception of the ‘Life of Addison.’’ John- 
son was a literary jack-of-all-trades, writing 
not for the love of it nor from an overpower- 
ing need for expression, but because the task 
was put before him and he needed the money 
its accomplishment would bring. His pres- 
ent editor contributes an essay, as intro- 
duction, which fairly and lucidly makes 
_ plain his place among the great men of 
_ English literature and estimates ably the 
Worth and relative significance of the selec- 
tions that follow. 
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Dr. Benjamin Rand has completed and 
Houghton Mifflin Company have published 
The Classical Moralists, a companion volume 
in the field of ethics to the author’s Modern 
Classical Philosophers in the domain of 
philosophy. It is virtually a history of 
ethics, based on selections from the original 
sources and upon translations of the authors 
themselves. It is intended as a text-book 
of required reading in the ethics courses of 
universities. Since Socrates may be re- 
garded as the founder of ethics, the sub- 
stantial volume begins with selections from 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia of Socrates which 
centre about his doctrine of true knowledge 
as the source of right conduct. The Re- 
public sets forth the lofty idealism of 
Plato, and there are four books of the Ni- 
comachean Ethics of Aristotle. Post-Aris- 
totelian ethics are represented by Zeno and 
Epicurus, while the transfer of Hellenic 
philosophy to Rome is illustrated by Lu- 
cretius, Marcus Aurelius, and Plotinus. ‘The 
medieval period is indicated by selections 
from Augustine, Abelard, and Saint Thomas 
Aquinas, with the starting-point of modern 
ethics taken in the epoch-making work of 
Grotius on The Rights of War and Peace. 
It will be seen that the book affords, in most 
convenient form, a setting forth of the chief 
doctrines of the classical moralists from 
Socrates to Spencer, Green, and Martineau. 
While the book is intended primarily for 
university students, it affords to the general 
reader, who desires to know more of the 
different ethical systems, as they have been 
worked out since man began to say ‘“‘I ought,” 
an available and altogether satisfactory road 
thereto. Dr. Rand’s scholarly and dis- 
criminating aptitude for editorial work has 
been effectively manifested in this useful 
volume. $3 net. 


Books Received. 


From Harper & Brothers, New York. 
In After Days. By William Dean Howells and others. 


$1.25 net. 
Harper’s Handy-Book for Girls. Edited by Anna Parmly 
Paret. $1.75. 
From G P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
The Cambridge History of English Literature. 
y A. W. Ward, Litt.D., F.B.A., and A. 
M.A. Vol. IV. $2.50 net. 
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THE PROOF OF IMMORTALITY 


BY 
REV. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


There are two kinds of proof employed by 
modern science,—one, actual experience and 
ocular demonstration; the other, inference 
from what is experienced to that which cannot 
in the nature of things be experienced. This 
proof of logical inference is as valid and as 
much used by science as the other, and it is on 
this scientific method that the author of this 
tract bases his arguments. 
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Resources. By Stanton Davis Kirkham. $1.25 net. 
A Mine of Faults. Translated by F. W. Bain. $1.25 net, 
From Henry Holt & Ce., New York. 
Allison’s Lad roe Other Martial Interludes. 
Marie Dix. $1.35 net. 
The Elizabethan People. By Henry Thew Stephenson. 


$2 net. 

Eugenics. By C. B. Davenport. 
From Ginn & Co., Boston. 

Leading Facts of American History, By D. H. Mont- 

gomery. §1. 

From the Sharon Historical Society, Sharon, Mass. 
Eugene Tappan. By John Goddard Phillips. 
From Moffat, Yard & Co., New York. 
A Night Out. By Edward Peple. 
From the Nunc Licet Press, Philadelphia. 

Religion Rationalized. By Rev. Hiram Vrooman. 75 

cts. 


By Beulah 


From Mitchell Kennerley, New York. 
Sally Bishop. By E. Temple Thurston. $1.50. 

From A, C. McClurg & Co., Chicage. 
Nietzsche in Outline and Aphorism. By A. R. Orage. 


75 cts. PEs 
Lincoln. By Isaac Newton Phillips. $1. 
From the Pilgrim Press, Boston. 


The Person and Placeof Jesus Christ. By P. T. Forsyth, 
M.A.,D.D. $1.50 net. 


SOCIAL SERVICE BULLETIN 


ie Department of Social Service 

of the American Unitarian Associ-~ 
ation issues regularly each month a pub- 
lication bearing this title. Its purpose 
is to offer suggestions for the conduct 
of work for the common good in our 
churches, and also to give circulation to 
articles of value on different phases of 
the social question, some original con- 
tributions, and others reprints from the 
magazines and the reports of various 
societies. 


No. 1. The Social Welfare Work of Uni-= 
tarian Churches. 

No. 2. Working with Boys. 
Elmer S. Forbes. 


By Rey. 


No. 3. The Individual and the Social 
Order in Religion. By Rev. Frederic 
A, Hinckley. : 


No. 4. A Remedy for Industrial Warfare. 
By Charles W. Eliot. 

No. 5. Some Unsettled Questions About 
Child Labor. By Owen R. Lovejoy. 
No. 6. The Social Conscience and the 

Religious Life. By Francis G. Peabody. 


No. 7. 


FRIENDLY VISITING 
By Miss Mary E. Richmond 


“One of the most deplorable results of our 
changed ways of living in cities is that we are 
finding it more and more easy to hold and 
express the most approved views about poverty 
without maintaining any personal relations 
with the poor whatever.” Through social 
stratification people are getting out of touch 
with each other, and the loss which comes from 
this drifting apart is very great. The poor 
lose by it, but the loss to the well-to-do is the 
greatest of all. They are becoming provincial, 
they talk about their neighbors, but do not 
understand them. The remedy for this un- 
fortunate situation is better acquaintance and 
a return to good old customs of neighborliness, 
Miss Richmond emphasizes her point by ex- 
tracts from private letters in which the writers 
testify to the value of friendly visiting in en- 
abling them to get back into genuine relations 
with their fellows. Her paper will be found 
both interesting and helpful. 
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Che Bome. 
A Little Song of Life. 


Glad that I live, am I, 
That the sky is blue; 

Glad for the country lanes 
And the fall of dew. 


After the sun the rain; 
After the rain the sun; 
This is the way of life, 
Till the work be done. 


All that we need to do, 
Be we low or high, 
Is to see that we grow 
Nearer the sky. 
—Lizelte Reese. 


For the Christian Register. 


Polly Comforter. 


BY CAROLINE S. ALLEN. 


In the old parson’s garden grew a tall 
white birch-tree that pointed, like a slender 
finger, up to the blue sky. 

Little Betty loved the birch-tree. Its 
leaves rustled like her mamma’s silver-gray 
gown. 

When Betty came to her grandfather’s 
home, the parsonage, to visit, she was at 
first a little homesick. You see, the house 
was so much bigger than the little home she 
had just left, and then her aunts wore their 
hair brushed down so very flat and straight 
over their ears that it gave her a queer 
swallowing feeling. But, when she looked 
out of her windows and saw the birch-tree, 
it was like finding an old friend with up- 
reaching arms. 

On all three of the first nights of her visit, 

.when Betty’s bedtime came, Aunt Alice 
happened to be going upstairs at the very 
same moment. That was so comforting, 
because Aunt Alice’s face was one you 
weren’t a bit afraid of, even the first time 
of seeing it. And, oddly enough, on each 
of these nights this kind auntie remembered 
she had left something—twice her thimble 
and once her prayer-book—in Betty’s 
room. 

Betty liked, as on the first night she sat 
on the floor unlacing her shoes, to watch 
Aunt Alice moving about the room. It 
wasn’t having mamma, but it was next best. 
It took a Jong time to find the thimble. 
Surely that was it, on top of the book-case! 
But why need Aunt Alice be told? If the 
shining object proved to be something else, 
she would only be disappointed. So Betty 
held her peace. 

“Where do you sleep?’’ she asked. 

“My room is right under yours, on the 
floor below.”’ 

“And do you sometimes leave your door 
open?’’ 

‘“Always.’’ (Heaven forgive her!) 

Aunt Alice drew aside the white dimity 
curtains opposite Betty’s bed, and showed 
her the dipper, made of stars. There was 
a bright-eyed star held within the crescent 
moon, “‘just as if ’twas rocking in a little 
boat!”’ said Betty. 

Her bed was very narrow, and Betty was 
about as broad as she was long; but Aunt 
Alice managed to lie beside her for ten min- 
utes, and told a quiet yet funny story that 
sent the child to sleep with a smile on her 
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lips and the gentle voice linking her grieving 
day to a happier night. 

Before Aunt Alice herself went to bed 
she came up to replace a slipping blanket and 
tuck it in comfortably. Then she happened 
to remember that, when in her own home, 
Betty slept with her sister Katherine. ‘‘She 
will miss Katherine when she wakes in 
the morning,’’ thought Aunt Alice. “‘We 
must contrive something.” 

Presently Aunt Patience, winding up the 
tall clock in the hall below, heard steps on 
the attic stairs. 

“What are you going to do, Alice?”’ she 
called. 

“JT want to find something,’ called back 
Aunt Alice, in a meek little voice. 

“Now don’t slip, Alice, with your lamp! 
If it’s an extra quilt you want, there’s one 
in’’— But Aunt Alice was out of hearing. 

In six minutes she was down again, a 
filmy cobweb resting, quite like a cap, upon 
her still lovely hair. In the hand which 
held up her green delaine skirts she carried 
an ancient rag doll named Polly. 

The doll had black painted hair, with a 
parting as rigidly straight as dear Aunt 
Alice’s own; and her cheeks, although they 
had been painted so many years ago, were 
far redder than Aunt Alice’s. 


£ (20) 


she held most precious, such as a rose- 
leaf pudding (baked in the garden yesterday), 
carefully wrapped in tissue-paper, the tiny 
pink pencil from Miss Mollie’s last dance- 
order, a satin-smooth shell, and a pressed 
blossom of the scarlet pimpernel. 

There was plenty of room in the blue box 
for this new treasure, and it was snuggled 
in between the rose-pudding and the pink 
pencil. 

“Vou shall wear the beautiful pin right 
after dinner,’’ said Betty, drawing the doll’s 
shawl more closely and fastening it with 
a common pin. 

Then it was past time to get up, and, as 
Betty scrambled into her clothes, she talked 
cheerfully to the doll. ‘‘Do you see the 
birch-tree~out there?’’ said she. “I love 
it,.and it loves me. We are friends, and I 
know what I’ll do! I'll make you a swing 
in it, like the one Katherine and I have at 
home. Aunt Alice will find me some string.” 

“Breakfast’s ready, Betty!’’ called Miss 
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Mollie. 
“Ves, I’m coming! I’m all ready but one 
button!’’ answered Betty. 


“Well, it’s good to hear the child’s own 
voice back again!’’ said Aunt Patience. 
‘““What’s come over her, all in a night?” 

Aunt Alice smiled. She and Polly had a 


Polly’s eyes were bright black, rather like | secret, hadn’t they? 


huckleberries. Her frock was of buff-and- 
white striped calico, and a little blue shawl, 
crossed over her shoulders, was clasped by 
a silver pin that had been one of a pair worn 
by Uncle Robert when he was a baby. It 
said ‘‘Robbie’’ on it; but that didn’t trouble 
Polly, who was as proud of the gleaming 
pin as of anything she wore. 

Aunt Alice now very carefully propped 
up the doll against the foot of Betty’s cot- 
bed. And when, next morning, earlier than 
usual, the little girl awoke, with rather 
a sinking heart as she remembered that 
mamma and Katherine were many miles 
away, it was indeed a surprise to see the 
huckleberry eyes looking encouragingly into 
her own. 

You know if a little girl is away from papa 
and mamma there is nothing, not a peach, 
a frosted cookie, a story-book,—no, not 
even a kitten or a canary,—nothing so cheer- 
ing as a doll. Aunt Alice knew this, as she 
knew all really important things about chil- 
dren. And Betty reached at once for Polly, 
and hugged the doll tight, while Aunt Alice, 
through the open bedroom doors, heard 
her laughing with pleasure. 

Betty examined all Polly’s clothes with 
interest, and found them quite different 
from what dollies wear nowadays. For 
instance, the waist of the buff-striped frock 
came away up under the arms and the skirt 
down to the ankles, while the shoes were 
heelless and what were called Congress, 
with a piece of elastic cloth set into their 
sides. Aunt Patience, Aunt Alice, and Aunt 
Harriet wore just such shoes. 

Betty thought the silver pin wonderfully 
beautiful, and handled it with awe. 

“T’ll pretend it was given to her by a little 
brother named Robbie, and so he had his 
name put on,’’ she said to herself. ‘‘Only 
mamma said jewelry shouldn’t ever be worn 
in the morning, so I’ll put it away in my 
treasure-box for now.” 

She drew the treasure-box from under 
her pillow. It was of ‘‘the little speedwell’s 
darling blue,” and in it were all the things 


Breakfast was very good. There was 
mince-meat and baked potatoes (with thick 
cream) and Johnny-cake, with rice griddle- 
cakes afterwards. And you had your choice 
of cold apple-sauce or hot baked apples. 
Aunt Patience had remembered, too, Betty’s 
favorite cream cheese, and had, with her 
own skilful hands, made for her a little pat 
of it. ‘The cheese was in a saucer that had 
little shamrock leaves all around the edge. 
Grandfather had, twenty years. before, 
brought a set of this china from Ireland, and 
no piece had ever been chipped. That was 
because Aunt Patience every morning washed 
the china very carefully, and Aunt Alice 
wiped it with a fine soft towel, and, reaching 
on tiptoe, put the dainty cups and saucers 
and all the rest far back upon the third 
shelf of the closet. 

“Tt’s too bad,’’ said Aunt Patience, as she 
gathered the silver, “‘that the Worcester 
Conference comes to-day. It leaves Betty 
quite alone for the morning. Hannah prom- 
ises to give an eye to her, to be sure.”’ 

“We must contrive something,’ said 
Aunt Alice, smiling at the little girl, who 
was brushing the crumbs. And later, just 
before the stage-coach rumbled up to the 
door, she took Betty aside. 

‘““‘When we’ve gone, run down into the 
Fairy Circle,’’ said she, mysteriously. 

“Ts ita secret?” asked Betty. 

“Yes, darling,’ said Aunt Alice. 

Then grandfather, in his Sunday black, 
and with a flat book of sermons clasped under 
one arm, held the stage-door wide for Aunt 
Patience, Aunt Alice, and Miss Mollie, and 
stepped briskly in after them, while the driver 
cracked his whip. 

Betty watched them till grandfather, at 
the turn of the road, waved a last good-bye. 
She then reached for her tiny pocket, from 
which she drew a morsel of a handkerchief, 
but, suddenly, remembering the secret, 
stuffed it back again. 


How her little feet flew across the road 


and over the grass! 
to the Fairy Circle. 


In a moment she came 
This was a quite perfect 


~j 
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circle of stately pine-trees, planted, when 
he first came to live in the parsonage, by 
grandfather. 

Now what do you suppose Betty found as, 
pushing aside the low-sweeping fragrant 
branches, she stepped between two of the 
tall trees down into the middle of the Circle! 
Why, she could hardly believe her eyes! And 
I am sure you, too, would have opened 
yours very wide could you have seen what 
Betty saw. 

There was an actual little croquet-set, 
of the size needed for a doll of medium 
height. The wickets were nicely contrived 
of supple willow twigs, and the spaces be- 
tween the wickets had been measured with 
exactness. The stakes were made of clothes- 
pins, and had violet, white, blue, and pink 
bands painted around them. 

But what made Betty first stand stock 
still, and then roll herself over and over on 
the pine carpet with delight, was the sight 
of the doll Polly, in her buff frock, standing 
beside the first side-wicket, her hand resting 
upon a mallet (Uncle Doctor missed one 
of his medicine-pounders next day), and one 
foot firmly pressed upon the blue ball. To 
tell the truth, the doll was propped in this 
position with sticks, but they hardly showed. 
_ Betty saw in the huckleberry eyes a 
mind bent on playing croquet as it ought 
to be played, so, choosing a mallet herself 
(this took some time, for you see the colors 
were all most charming), she took the violet 
ball to match, and the game began in dead 
earnest. 

Polly beat four games and Betty beat 
three. Then they made a pillow of pine- 
needles under one of the trees, and, lying 
down, watched, through the green branches, 
a fleecy white cloudlet straying, Betty 
‘thought, like a little lamb across the field of 
blue. While ner gazed at the sky un- 
‘flinchingly, the little girl’s eyelids drooped 
slowly—slowly—till presently the doll’s rag 
hand slipped from her arm, and Betty was 

sound asleep. Here, at eleven o'clock, 
‘Hannah found her, just awakening. 

Over Hannah’s arm hung a red-and-blue 
fruit napkin, which she at once spread on 
the ground under the shadiest pine. In 
one hand she carried a stout little pitcher 
of lemonade and in the other hand a dish 
of small freshly baked cookies. They were of 
‘sugar gingerbread and had caraway seeds 
in them. 

“O Hannah, are we going to have lunch 
out here?” cried Betty, sitting bolt up- 
right. 

“Ye are that, Missy. *I'was Miss Alice 

aid ‘twould be more plaisin’-like,” re- 
plied Hannah, filling a little glass with 
lemonade. Oh, how good it tasted! The 

jes, too, were delicious! 

_ “Only half-a-one, Polly my love,’’ said 

- “You know your dinner-time 
a very far off.” 
PY — “The sinse av her!”’ said Hannah, going 
‘y, 
z “But you ace more than half-a-one,’ 
a grumbled. 

“I’m old. I'm nearly eight. In ten 
months more I’ll be eight. You're three, 
know,” explained Betty, disposing of 
u “Here! You may have a 
: “mine. That’s for beating the most 


pen Betty 


‘ 


‘took up the last cookie, she 
to the napkin covering the 
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plate, a small strip of paper, on which was 
printed, ‘‘Fold the napkin.’ As Betty’s 
eighth birthday was so nearly at hand, she 
could read these words easily. She at once 
removed the pretty fringed napkin, shook 
out the crumbs, and was about to fold it, 
when she saw on the plate a thin paper- 
covered book. 

Betty loved reading. She forgot all about 
what the paper had said, and, seizing the 
little book, rested it upon her knees, which 
were drawn up almost to her chin. She 
turned the cover, saw the first of many 
pictures, and then—Polly might have been 
miles away, the croquet-set stood unheeded, 
a fat robin presently dared to reach for a 
crumb lying close to Betty’s brown-dimpled 
hand, but she saw him not. 

For it was a-Fairy Circle indeed that now 
held the little girl, and the pages of her book 
were magic doors opening to entrancing 
scenes. She read of the Snow Maiden, the 
Little Tin Soldier, the Happy Fir-tree, 
and other tales, so that the time fairly flew, 
and for once the dinner-bell was to her, 
if not to Polly Comforter, an unwelcome 
sound. 

Meanwhile, grandfather, Aunt Patience, 
Aunt Alice, and Miss Mollie were rumbling 
home again in the stage. 

“Of course,’’ said Aunt Patience, ‘‘she’s 
used to all those brothers and sisters. I’m 
not sure that she’ll be contented to stay 
here all summer.” 

“Tf the dear child is really homesick’’— 
began grandfather, in a troubled voice. 
“We must contrive something!” 

dear Aunt Alice. 


said 


The Little Princess and the Ogre. 


Once upon a time there was a princess, 
and, because she was the youngest of the 
family and very small of her age, every one 
called her the Little Princess until she quite 
forgot what her true name was. 

Nothing very unusual happened to her, 
until one day she was imprisoned in the 
nursery tower by a terrible ogre. Down in 
the palace garden she could see her brothers 
and sisters playing, but neither they nor 
even her mother dared come near. 

It was surely a hard lot for the Little 
Princess, for the ogre’s yellow flag flew over 
the castle, and any one who entered put 
himself in the power of the ogre. 

Every one was sad for the Little Princess, 
but there was one person who could help her. 
Each day she watched till she saw some one 
driving boldly up to the castle, and then she 
cried, ‘‘Oh, here comes Uncle Doctor!’’ 

He was the brave knight, who, with no 
fear of the ogre, rode every day to the castle 
and demanded entrance: once in, he hastened 
up the stairs to her tower room. How she 
laughed when he opened the door and stood 
there wrapped in a trailing white sheet! 

“Do you laugh, Little Princess,’’ he would 
say, ‘‘at the knight who, comes to deliver 
you from the ogre?’’ And he would pretend 
to be very angry. 

Then the Little Princess would beg his 
pardon. 

“Don’t step on my armor!’”’ he would ex- 
claim, drawing his sheet out of the way, as 
he bent to examine her throat; and the 
Little Princess would laugh again. 

It was a good thing that there was one 
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person besides her nurse who dared go near 
her. Each day he declared that he would 
yet vanquish the ogre, and that it would not 
be long before she would be free. 

So the slow days went by. It was lonely 
for the Little Princess in spite of the toys 
and games she had to amuse her, and the fun 
of watching daily for the brave knight. 

But at last a day came when he stepped 
into the room with a face of such cheer that 
Little Princess was sure something nice 
would happen even before he could say:— 

“Tt’s all right, Little Princess! The ogre 
is gone, the yellow flag has been torn down, 
and you are free!”’ 

“OQ Uncle Doctor!” cried the Little 
Princess, quite forgetting the make-believe 
which had amused her weary hours of sick- 
ness, ‘‘am I really well, and can I play with 
Irene and Isabel and go to school again?”’ 

“Not too many questions at once, Little 
Princess,’’ said Uncle Doctor, smiling at 
her eager face. ‘‘You can go downstairs 
and be with the rest of the family, and after 
awhile you can go to school again.”’ 

There was great rejoicing in the family 
when they knew that the brave knight had 
been successful in his fight with the ogre, 
and that the Little Princess was restored to 
them all. 

Many ignorant people did not understand 
when they talked afterwards of the ogre 
and the imprisonment of the Little Princess, 
and hardly knew what was meant by the 
yellow flag. They would wrinkle up their 
foreheads and at last they would say: 

‘‘Oh, you mean the time when little Anna 
had diphtheria, do you?’’—Amelia H. Bots- 
ford, in Little Folks. 


Half-Asleep. 


Lafayette was one of the brightest of 
blue-eyed, curly-haired little boys. He lived 
in the country, and went to school in a 
little red school-house. Of all his studies 
he liked arithmetic best, and could recite 
rule after rule with ease. 

One evening Lafayette went to the old 
school-house to a religious meeting with his 
two older sisters. The room was nearly 
full when they entered, and they were 
obliged to sit directly in front of the plat- 
form. Ruth and Helen did not like to sit 
there, for Lafayette was often very restless, 
which troubled his sisters very much. 

For half an hour the little boy was so 
quiet that his sisters quite forgot him, 
Then Ruth discovered that he was sound 
asleep. Her first thought was, “‘What if 
he should snore!’’ for he did sometimes. 
So she made up her mind to quietly awaken 
him. 

By this time Helen found out that her 
brother was asleep, and so it happened that, 
as the minister finished speaking, in the 
hush that followed, there was a tug at both 
arms of the sleeping boy. 

Instead of quietly opening his eyes, 
Lafayette started, sat upright, and called 
out in a clear voice, just as if he were reciting 
in school,— 

“Invert the divisor, and proceed as in 
multiplication.”’ 

Of course everybody laughed, and, as for 
Lafayette, the sound of his own voice awoke 
him thoroughly, and he covered his face 
with his hands, as mortified a little boy as 
you ever saw.—Selected, 
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Life. 


(From the Italian of Metastasio.) 
The Past is not, but memory 

With vivid brush recalls it; 
The Future is not, but fond hope 

With eager breath forestalls it. 
The Present only is—a flash— 
It passes ere the thunder’s crash. 
Such, then, is life and all that’s in it: 
A hope, a memory, and a minute. 

—William Herbert Carruth. 


Recent Foreign Liberal Books. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


La Declaration de Foi de 1872. De 
L/Etat Actuel du Protestantisme en France. 
Par Edmond Stapfer. Fischbacher, Paris. 
In a brief but very interesting essay of 
93 pages the late dean of the Free Faculty 
of Protestant Theology in Paris sums up 
the development of French Protestantism 
since the adoption of the “‘creed’”’ of Prof. 
Bois, with its much attenuated exposition 
of orthodox faith. It was this action which 
split the Huguenot Church into parties and 
greatly weakened ‘it. 

We cannot enter here into the criticisms 
and suggestions of the learned and broad- 
minded author of this brochure. That a 
creed or statement of faith is legitimate, 
that it ought not to be made obligatory, 
that historic facts should not be made ob- 
jects of faith, that a confession of faith is 
simply an interpretation of religious truth 
and can only be authoritative to him whose 
reason and conscience accept it,—these are 
theses familiar to Unitarian and kindred 
believers. The author believes that those 
who live in the year 2000 will behold the 
end of that vast political-religious structure, 
the Roman Catholic Church, already crum- 
bling to its fall. The great Catholic states 
of to-day, Austria, Spain, France, are Cath- 
olic only in name. The great majority in 
these countries have escaped from all re- 
ligious belief. They preserve the forms of 
religion from force of tradition and habit, 
but they no longer believe. Catholicism is 
dying of old age without crises or troubles. 
The more or less violent struggles which 
take place between the church and the gov- 
ernment in these countries are political 
rather than religious, and, when a religion 
changes into politics, its doom is at hand. 

Ecclesiastical Protestantism, in its di- 
verse forms, will not die, but will undergo 
such transformation that we of to-day 
would hardly recognize it. ‘These changes 
will be, in great part, produced by the so- 
cial work of the Protestant churches, which 
each day is extending in influence among 
them. The danger is that an unreligious 
socialism may triumph over a Christian 
socialism. ‘ 

De Remonstrantien. Op harem driehon- 
derdsten Gedenkdag, 1610-1910. Dr. H. 
Y. Groenewegen, Professor at the ‘Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Remonstrants at 
the University of Leiden. S. C. Van Does- 
burgh, Leiden, r910. 60 pp.—This is a 
large, beautifully printed folio in commemo- 
ration of the three hundredth anniversary 
of the protest or remonstrance which forty- 
three ministers of the Dutch National Re- 
formed Church presented to the govern- 
ment in 1610. It was in strong dissent to 
certain articles of the Calvinistic creed, 
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and in general sympathy with the Arminian 
revolt against predestination. Its signers 
appealed to the open Bible as the word of 
God, the only standard of faith, as against the 
rigid and tyrannous dogmas of Calvinism. 
The famous Synod of Dort in 1619 con- 
demned their ‘‘Remonstrance”’ as a heresy, 
and cast its supporters out of the church. 
The victims of persecution and banishment, 
they suffered much for their convictions. 
But a brotherhood or tinion was founded, 
and services were held, at first secretly, but 
continuously, for three hundred years. The 
first article of its discipline reads, ‘‘The 
Remonstrant Brotherhood has for its aim 
the promotion of the religious life founded 
on the gospel of Jesus Christ, in fidelity 
to its principles of freedom and tolerance.” 

It has given to the Dutch nation a high 
example of courage and charity, influenced 
its religious life, and produced many of its 
best preachers and scholars, of whom the 
late Dr. Tiele of Leiden was a noble in- 
stance. In more recent years its congrega- 
tions have much increased, although never 
large. 

The present volume is illustrated with a 
photographic reproduction in sixteen pages 
of the original Remonstrance and its signa- 
tures. The address by Prof. Groenewegen 
gives the results of the most thorough in- 
vestigation into the origins and nature of 
this famous Protest and its fortunes through 
the ages. While this is a topic of more 
interest to Dutch than American readers, 
the document itself is a remarkable testi- 
mony to the irrepressible freedom of the 
human spirit, and a notable monument to 
the conscience and courage of the pzople 
of Holland. Doubtless our New England 
Puritan Fathers came in contact with Re- 
monstrant doctrines during their stay in 
Holland, and after. It would be interest- 
ing to know what abiding results it had on 
their religious opinions. 

This work will find an honored place in 
the Library of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. Indeed, the Remonstrants are 
sometimes called the Unitarians of Holland. 

Jacobus Arminius. Address given at 
the three hundredth anniversary of his 
death in the great hall of the University of 
Leiden, by Dr. H. Y. Groenewegen, Profes- 
sor at the Seminary of the Remonstrants, 
Leiden, Holland. S.C. Van Doesburgh. 
1909. 43 pp.—Standing on the very spot 
where, three centuries before, Arminius, 
the doughty champion and learned advo- 
cate of theological amelioration, wrestled 
with his imbittered enemies of more or- 
thodox faith, Prof. Groenewegen delivered, 
in the Dutch tongue, a thoughtful and elo- 
quent discourse in commemoration of the 
three hundredth anniversary of his death 
at the early age of forty-nine. Educated at 
Leiden and Geneva, Calvin’s Institutes was 
his earliest theological nurture. At Basel 
he came under more liberal influences. 
Here Ramus, Castellio and Gryneus were 
his teachers. The story of his gradual 
rejection of the extremes of Calvinistic 
theology, especially its predestinarianism 
and denial of the freedom of the will in 
religious concerns, is too long and too arid 
to be of interest. The controversies of the 
Arminians and Gomarists of those days are 
not edifying reading for us, yet were nec- 
essary to bring about the spiritual dislodg- 
ments which permitted a broader interpre- 


tation of Christian truth. Arminius’s in- 
fluence 
England and New England was very great. 
He softened its religious climate and made 
possible the 
other movements towards spiritual spon- 
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on the theological thinking of 


Methodist, Unitarian, and 


taneity and freedom. Prof. Groenewegen’s 


tribute is well considered and well deserved. 


Michael Servetus. By William Osler, 
M.D., F.R.S. Regius Professor of Medi- 
cine at the University of Oxford. Henry 
Frowde, London, Amen Corner, 1909. 35 
pp. One shilling net.—This address, de- 
livered at Johns Hopkins University and in 
Oxford, is the most recent, and in some re- 
spects the_best popular, presentation of the 
career of Servetus. 

While Dr. Osler was doubtless attracted 
to the Spanish physician and martyr of in- 
dependent thinking by his contributions to 
physical and especially physiological science, 
he has not slighted the theological aspects 
of his subject. Here he has been wisely 
guided by Prof. Emerton of Harvard and 
other first-class authorities. Dr. Osler gives 
a clear account of Servetus’s anticipation 
of Harvey’s discovery of the circulation of 
the blood. While not professing to have 
made any original contribution to the 
limited knowledge we possess of Servetus, 
Dr. Osler has studied his subject thoroughly, 
has visited the great libraries of Europe 
that he might personally inspect the writ- 
ings published by Servetus during his life- 
time, and of several of which only a single 
copy is in existence, and has been able to 
secure photographic reproductions of the 
title-pages and important passages with 
which he illustrates his essay. He gives 
also a copy of the only extant contemporary 
portrait of Servetus, and a reproduction 
of the family altar-screen at Barcelona 
painted by his father. A representation is 
given of the monument at Annemasse, France 
(wrongly printed Anamnese in this pam- 
phlet), which shows it to be a seated figure 
of Servetus in prison, an interesting work by 
Mlle. Roch, a woman sculptor of France, 
and not, as the writer of this notice supposed 
and stated in an article a few weeks since 
in these columns, a bust. 

The expiatory monument erected at Ge- 
neva by neo-Calvinists is also depicted. 
With a reference to the commemorative 
monument at Vienne, France, to be unveiled 
next summer, and to which physicians es- 
pecially all over the world are asked to 
contribute, this admirable essay closes. 


Rev. C. Y. De Normandie, 


On Monday afternoon, February 28, a 
large congregation filled the Unitarian 
Church at Kingston, Mass., to attend the 
funeral service of its beloved and honored 
minister, whose long and trying sickness had 
ended most peacefully three days before. 
The services were especially impressive and 
affecting because conducted by Rev. James 
De Normandie, the surviving brother, who 
paid a most tender and noble tribute to his 
brother Courtland. He was assisted in the 
service by Rev. Mr. Hamilton, the Baptist 
minister of Kingston, who read appropriate 
Scriptures, and by Rev. Mr. Packard of the 
Congregational Church, who made a brief 
and fitting address, in which he emphasized 
the sense of loss felt by all the churches in 
Kingston, and by the community at large. 


a 
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Rev. Courtland Yardley De Normandie 
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' was born at Fallingston, Pa., Feb. 16, 1827. 


He was educated at the Williamsport 
Academy and at the Meadville Theologi- 
eal School, from which he graduated in 
1852. In that year he settled’ over the 
Unitarian Church in Brooklyn, Conn., 


_where he remained four years, and where, on 


May 22, 1853, he gained the crowning bless- 
ing of his life by his marriage to Miss Myra 
Stetson, who has been a perfect helpmect 
to him in all his intellectual, social, and 
practical work as a Christian minister, 
sharing with him the respect, gratitude, and 
affection of the several communities blessed 
by their helpful ministry. He has had three 
daughters, two of whom are living. In 1856 
he was settled in Fairhaven, Mass., where 
he remained for thirteen years. His next 
parish was at Laconia, N.H., to which he 
went in 1869. In 1872 he settled in King- 
ston, Mass., continuing pastor there for 
thirty-eight years, until his death, which 
occurred on February 25. 

Mr. De Normandie was a consecrated 
Christian minister with an exalted ideal of 
ministerial work. His preaching was char- 
acterized by intense earnestness, devout 
religious feeling, and practical wisdom; and 
this made him a welcome preacher in the 
Unitarian pulpits of the Old Colony, where 
he lived for so many years. He was also a 
most faithful parish pastor, deeply interested 
in the welfare of all, old and young, never 
sparing himself when any service was needed 
by others. His sphere of service and in- 
fluence was not bounded by the limits of his 
own parish. Living so long in Kingston 
while ministers of other churches were 
coming and going, he was well known in all 
the surrounding towns, and few country 
ministers were so often called upon as he, 
for funeral services, in which he was espe- 
cially earnest and comforting. His long 
ministry in the town, his interest in the 
schools and in all public welfare, his friendly 
spirit, and his interesting, high-minded 
personality have left many sweet and 
wholesome influences behind him. ~ Largely 
through him the best of feeling existed be- 
tween the several religious societies of 
Kingston, so that Union services were cus- 
tomary at Thanksgiving and at other 
times; for, while he was a loyal Unitarian, 
he was just and kind in his judgment of 
others and in personal association with 
them. The Unitarian society of Kingston 
have been most kind and appreciative in 
their relations with their pastor, refusing to 
accept his resignation, although urged by 
him to do so. 

The writer of this sketch has been accus- 
tomed for years to look upon Courtland De 
Normandie as one of the manliest and 
strongest characters he has ever known, a 
man .of most decided convictions always 
frankly expressed, one of the most earnestly 
religious in his spirit, continuing through all 
his years the custom of family worship. 
The strength and warmth of his personal 
attachments, his spirit of genial compan- 
ionship, his social gifts, and his wife’s 
hearty hospitality made his home one of 
the happiest; and many of us, who knew 
him well, and consequently loved him well, 
will have among out pleasantest recol- 
lections our visits in that dear home, re- 
calling as we do his friendly greeting, his 
earnest conversation, his ringing laughter, 
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$1,500,000 
6,000,000 


MAIL makes it easy for people 


in the form of money 


his living interest in important themes. 
Strong in character and decided in his con- 
victions, he was yet modest and humble in 
his estimate of himself,—an able, pure- 
hearted, unselfish, genuine man, his su- 
preme service consisting as much in the 
influence of his noble personality as in his 
word and work. Wiiiiam L. CHAFFIN. 


Mrs. Eliza R. Sunderland. 


The wife of Rev. Jabez T. Sunderland, 
pastor of Unity Church in Hartford, Conn., 
died March 3, after an eight weeks’ illness 
with heart trouble. Mrs. Sunderland was 
born in Huntsville, Ill., in 1839, under pio- 
neer conditions. She was educated at Mount 
Holyoke Seminary, and studied later at the 
University of Michigan where she earned 
the degrees of A.B. and Ph.D. After teach- 
ing in the high schools of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
Chicago, and Aurora, IIll., she was married 
in 1861 to Rev. J. T. Sunderland. All her 
life she was a student and worker. At one 
time she was associate editor of the Illinois 
Social Science Journal, and she has written 
much for literary and religious magazines. 
At the World’s Parliament of Religions in 
Chicago, she represented the Unitarian 
women of America, and gave an address, 
nearly an hour in length, delivered without 
notes. Of it the Chicago Tribune said: 
“Hers was the clearest and most eloquent 
voice in all the great Parliament of Re- 
ligions. . . She showed such depth of 
scholarship and such clearness and force of 
expression that the audience hailed her as 
easily the orator of the day.’’ Mr. and 
Mrs. Sunderland came to Hartford in Octo- 
ber, 1906. She has been active in religious, 
philanthropic, literary, and educational 
work, giving- many addresses and speaking 
several times at the Capitol before the leg- 
islature and legislative committees at public 
hearings on important questions. Of her 
the Hartford Post said:— 

“The death of Mrs. Sunderland has re- 
moved from the activities of life one who in 
the fullest measure of the term represented 
the progressive woman of the twentieth 
century. A woman of the beautiful attri- 
butes, all heart and sympathy, with a mind 
of the finest fibre, a woman of worthy am- 
bition, of culture and of attainments, she 
exerted an influence that was enviable. 
Possessed of learning obtained through 
earnest study and observation, she was no 
pedant. A woman who believed in the 
enfranchisement and the fullest develop- 
ment of her sex, she neglected nothing that 
pertained to her duty as a home-maker,— 


as a wife and mother. Always busy in 
some good cause or working out something 
that should be for the enlightenment, the 
pleasure, and entertainment of others, she 
leaves a record that must be a comfort to 
her stricken family, and that ought to be 
an incentive to every other woman who 
knows and understands the necessity of 
women performing their share in accelerating 
the great onward movement of the race.” 
The funeral was held at Unity Church, 
Sunday afternoon, with a service conducted 
by Rev. A. P. Reccord of Springfield and 
Rev. J. Coleman Adams, pastor of the 
Church of the Redeemer in Hartford. 


Church Calendars Wanted. 


Will all those churches publishing a 
calendar please send the March number to 
Sheed Anderson, 26 Dale Avenue, Glouces- 
ter, Mass. ? 


The Southern Conference. 


The Southern Conference will meet with 
the First Unitarian Church, Jacksonville, 
Fla., March 15-17. Rev. S. A. Eliot, 
D.D., will preach the Conference Sermon 
on Tuesday evening, and an excellent pro- 
gramme will be provided for Wednesday 
and Thursday, following. Prof. Henry H. 
Barber of Meadville, Pa., Rev. William I. 
Lawrance of Winchester, Mass., and all of 
our southern ministers attending will take 
part. It is hoped that Unitarian friends, 
travelling in the South, will try to be present. 
A cordial reception awaits them. 


Easter Sermons. 


These Easter sermons by James Freeman 
Clarke are printed for the use of Post- 
office Mission secretaries and all interested, 
and are all given freely :— 

1. ‘“Many Mansions in God’s 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes ton 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. ; 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed te 
meet increasing demands. 

Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y, Wm. H. Slocum, 7reag, 
Parker B, Field, Suferintendent, 
279 Tremont St., Boston. 


House’’; 
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2. “Homes in Heaven and on Earth;”’ 
3. “The Old and New View of the Here- 
after”; 4. “Souls already Risen with 
Christ”; 5. “Communities Above’; 6. 
“The Resurrection of Jesus”; 7. ‘‘What 
God Gives, He Gives Forever”; 8. ‘The 
Meaning and Importance of the Resurrec- 
tion’’; 9. ‘‘The Blessings of our Knowledge 
and of our Ignorance in regard to Future 
Life’; 10. ‘‘How is Jesus the Resurrection 
and the Life?” 

A new one will soon be ready, “Not Un- 
clothed, but Clothed upon.” 

A larger number of sermons than usual 
will be ready this year. Any one who de- 
sires to receive one or more free of charge 
may address Miss Florence Everett, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., or Miss L. 
Freeman Clarke, 91 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Fisk University. 


The new president of Fisk University, 
Dr. George A. Gates, is to be inaugurated 
on March 31, and it is hoped that a large 
number of people living in the North and 
West will take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to visit the South. There are es- 
pecial attractions, aside from the inaugura- 
tion exercise itself. The South presents its 
most beautiful and charming appearance at 
this season of the year. During the inau- 
guration exercises visitors will have an 
opportunity to hear the best type of plan- 
tation singing to be heard anywhere in the 
South; Northern people will at this time 
witness some of the results of their interest 
in the uplifting of the negro, because many 
of the graduates who have been doing valu- 
able work in all parts of the country will 
return; and visitors may see also how, largely 
through the work of Fisk University, 
friendly relations have been brought about 
between white people and black people in 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Sarah Orne Jewett Memorial 
Scholarship. 

It is proposed to found a scholarship in 
Simmons College, Boston, in memory of 
Sarah Orne Jewett. 

In awarding this scholarship preference 
will be given to students from Maine, Miss 
Jewett’s own State. 

In a college in which the majority of 
students are from New England there seems 
a fitness in commemorating a writer dear 
to all who deeply care for her faithful, 
beautiful, and tender pictures of New Eng- 
land life and character. 

It is hoped that $3,000 may be raised, 
of which more than half is already in hand. 
Subscriptions may be sent to Miss Hester 
Cunningham, Simmons College, Fenway, 
Boston, or to Mrs. Edward Cunningham, 
Westwood, Mass., or to Miss Frances R. 
Morse, 12 Marlborough Street, Boston. 


The Tuckerman School. 


Mr. Frank L. Locke will speak at 10.30 
Thursday, roth inst. His subject is ‘The 
Young Men’s Christian Union.’”?” On March 
17, at the same hour, Rev. J. Adams Puffer is 
the lecturer and ‘“‘The Theatre as a Social 
Force’”’ the subject. 
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The Saturday lectures on March 12 and 


March 19 are to be by Miss Gertrude E. 
Reed, who will give the history of the 
Church of Our Father of East Boston, and 
Miss Sara E. Bullard, who will speak about 
the Third Congregational Society of Hing- 
ham. These are at 10.30, Miss Clarke’s 
lessons on the Life of Jesus are Thursdays 
at 9.30, and Miss Poor’s story hour at 9.30 
Saturdays. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


e 


New Publications. 


Constant in its desire to provide ma- 
terial of the latest and best character, and 
without alliance to any academic plan of 
a hard-and-fast type, the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society has just put forth two inter- 
esting and helpful publications. The first 
is a manual by Rev. Thomas Van Ness, Sec- 
ond Church, Boston, titled, ““The Search 
for God.’ In this book of ninety-seven 
pages the author pursues what he considers 
an original quest, and works out a new 
system of Biblical study. The best way 
is to allow him to state, in his own language, 
the central idea of the lessons:— 

“The aim of this little volume is to change 
the method of approach. If, as claimed, 
the Bible is the book of religion, then it 
should be studied from the religious point 
of view, and not from the historical. Ac- 
cordingly, in the chapters here given, his- 
torical continuity is ignored, no attempt is 
made to teach biography, nor is any em- 
phasis placed upon dates or persons. The 
particular conception of God uppermost at 
a certain period is made the basis of a lesson, 
and facts and persons are grouped around 
that conception.” 

In other words, Mr. Van Ness traces the 
evolutionary course of the thought of the 
Supreme Being, from early, mythical times, 
down to the culmination in the Christ con- 
ception, as disclosed in the Gospels. He 
uses the Old and New Testaments as the 
basis of his search, with much collateral 
literature. 

Here are thirty-two lessons, of such 
fertile and suggestive nature as to warrant 
the expectation of expansion under actual 
use and discussion to a complete year’s 
course. The author first tested these 
studies in his own Sunday School, giving 
to them his personal attention and applica- 
tion. The outline lessons of that tentative 
time are’ here reproduced in more complete 
fashion. They are specially adapted to 
advance classes, and remind us of that 
valuable manual by Gould, ‘‘ Beginnings,” 
which has proved so perennially valuable in 
teaching. ‘‘Remind us,” I ought to add, 
by virtue of originality of treatment, but 
not by similarity of subject. 

Yet these lessons are available for the 
whole school, excepting the youngest ele- 
ment. They lend themselves to a wide use, 
for many ages, when wisely handled. 
The extent to which this’ series of studies 
shall at any time find use in any school 
will depend upon those who have the gen- 
eral charge of instruction,—the minister 
and the superintendent. As first developed, 
Mr. Van Ness included nearly the whole 
school in his curriculum. Which means 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the bui-ding of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and corner Franklin 
and Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 2H 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. i 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 4 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 7 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig= 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 


cago. 
President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 
Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. ‘ 
Superintendent of Book-room, Mr, Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890, 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address 
Everett. y 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unifarian churches for ‘Truth, Worship, and Service.’’ 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O,. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the Preszdent, Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, D.D. 

Address contributions to the 7yeasurer, Mr, Charles H, 
Stearns. 

Rev, Alfred D. K, Shurtleff, Secretary. 


National Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. 

President, 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. George E, Adams, Chicago, Ill; 
Hon. Thomas J. Morris. Baltimore, Md.; Hon. George C. 
Perkins, San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Francis C. Lowell, 
Boston, Mass.; on. Marcus P. Knowlton, Springfield, 
Mass.; Alfred T. White, New York. 

General Secretary, Rev, Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Richard C. Humphreys, Boston, Mass. 

Committee on Fellowshtph.—Execulive Committee, Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, Boston, Mass.; Rev. George H. 
Retace New York, N.Y,; Rev. Wilson M. Backus, Chi- 
cago, 


National League of Unitarian 
Laymen, 


Organized May 25, 1909. 
Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Prof. William H. Carruth, Kansas University, 
Lawrence, Kan. 


First Vice-President, Hon, Eben S. Draper, Hopedale, 
ass. 
Second Vice-President, Mr. Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, 


a. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, 135 
Broadway, New York City. 

Executive Committee: Mr. Courtenay Guild, 41 India 
Street, Boston, Mass.; Mr. Delbert H. Decker, Loan and 
Trust Building, Washington, D.C. Hon. Duncan VU. 
Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla.; Mr. Morton D. Hull, 181 
La. Salle Street, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. Ralph W. Wilbur, 
Board of Trade Building, Portland, Ore.; Mr. Charles W, 
Ames, St. Paul, Minn. ” 
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that he had teachers’ meetings, supplied 

points of teaching, and gave “‘side-lights”’ 

at each session to the classes assembled. 
The price of this manual is 30 cents, single 


copy;. by the dozen copies, $3. 
* * * 
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The second publication mentioned is a 
free tract in our series, by Rev. Roderick 
Stebbins, titled “‘The Religion of Child- 
hood.’’ It is something out of the ordinary, 
and that will surely make it attractive to 
thoughtful parents and educators. The 
author portrays Childhood as a person, 
growing, listening, learning, gaining, and 
constantly maturing in the paths of a happy, 
wise, reverential home. It has impressed 
several competent judges of “child litera- 
ture’’ as a helpful word at this time to those 
who are anxious—and how many are!—as 
to the right nurture of children in relig- 
ious matters. 

This is not a didactic message to teachers; 
it is not a pedagogical chart: rather is ita 
vision, an inspiration, a hope of things to 
be, and yet often realized in some measure 
in our homes. 

And this leads me to say that we fare 
not wholly given to purely pedagogic pub- 
lications. We are far more desirous to 
quicken and increase the central sentiments 
of child culture and development than to 
exploit a new theory of scholastic instruc- 
tion. We aim to reach the parents, and the 


‘lovers of the young, while providing edu- 


cational helps. Mr. Stebbins’s attractive 
message is free, and can be had on applica- 
tion. Epwarp A. Horron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


Letter from the Nominating Com- 
mittee, 


The constitution of our Union provides 
that each local society may suggest names 
for the nominations to be made at the annua! 
meeting, for the general officers of the en- 
suing year, by sending them to the chair- 
man of the Nominating Committee on or 
before April 1. 

This is a privilege and duty that every 
branch of the Union should be glad to accept 
and undertake. Please talk this matter 
over at your next meeting and let us know 
of your recommendations. By such. means 
only can the Nominating Committee pre- 
sent a thoroughly representative and demo- 
cratic list of candidates. 

The positions to be filled are those of: 
president; vice-presidents (six or more), 
representing different sections of the coun- 
try; secretary; treasurer; 15 directors as 
follows: 1 from Canada, 1 from Maine, 1 
from New Hampshire, 1 from New York, 
8 from Massachusetts, 1 from Pennsyl- 
vania, 1 from Vermont, 1 from California. 
Address all communications to 

Haroip G. ARNOLD, 
Chairman of Nominating Committee, 
BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 


The above letter has been sent out to all 
the unions by the Nominating Committee 
for the year. It is hoped that this communi- 
cation will receive the prompt attention 

most surely deserves, and that the replies 
will be both numerous and suggestive. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Wednesday noon service in King’s 
Chapel, March 16, will be conducted by 
Rev. A. W. Littlefield. 


Rev. Louis C. Dethlefs has resigned at 
Walpole, Mass., to accept a unanimous 
call to the First Unitarian Society of Hyde 
Park, Mass. 


Rey. Francis Mark McHale of Knoxville, 
Tenn., having satisfied the Committee on 
Fellowship of the Southern States, is hereby 
commended to our ministry and churches. 
Fellowship granted March 2, 1910. Clifton 
M. Gray, Albert J. Coleman, John W. Row- 
lett, D.D. 


Lyman Vincent Rutledge, Harvard Divin- 
ity School, having satisfied the Committee 
on Fellowship for New England, is hereby 
commended to our ministers and churches. 
Fellowship granted March 3, 1910. Edward 
A. Horton, Austin S$. Garver, Augustus M. 
Lord, Committee. 


The Ministers’ Monday Club will meet 
at 25 Beacon Street on March 14 at 11 
AM. Rev. W. C. Peirce of West Somerville 
will preside. Rev. S. H. Roblin, D.D., of 
the Columbus Avenue Universalist Church, 
will give an account of the works of that 
church in psychotherapy. All are invited. 


Meetings, 

THE CONFERENCE OF CHURCH WORKERS 
AT STATE UNIVERSITIES.—The third annual 
session was held at Madison, Wis., February 
15 to 17. From a humble beginning two 
years ago in Ann Arbor it has grown into 
an important gathering of the men who know 
most of the religious conditions in State 
university towns. Reports were read from 
a dozen State universities, from Maine to 
California, and some forty-five delegates 
represented almost all the denominations 
which are doing work for students at uni- 
versities within easy reach of Madison. 
Rey. F. A. Gilmore of Madison, Rev. R. S. 
Loring of Iowa City, and Rev. H. W. Foote 
of Ann Arbor represented the Unitarian 
churches; and it was pleasant to have Mr. 
Loring elected vice-president for next year. 
The work which is now being done in uni- 
versity towns is most surprising to those 
unfamiliar with the situation. Only a few 
years ago many denominations which main- 
tained church colleges were busy denouncing 
the State universities as ‘‘godless.’”’ Now 
they are rapidly turning their energies to 
care for their young men and women who 
are coming in shoals to these same institu- 
tions. And they are discovering that the 
universities are not ‘‘godless,’’ that on the 
contrary they are centres of idealism and 
of high faith. Even the Roman Catholics 
are joining in the procession. For instance, 
they have just built a beautiful chapel at 
Madison opposite the campus. Other 
churches are building guild halls, founding 
lectureships, and installing university pastors 
to care for students. There is much that 
we Unitarians can learn from these activities, 
and perhaps the most important thing to 
note is the energy and generosity with which 
other churches are going about the work. 
'We ought to double our activities at once 
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at every university town. These places are 
the strategic centres where we can most 
potently influence the future religious life 
of America. There is no other work® so 
vital, and it behooves us to be up and doing 
without delay. 


Churches. 


Concorp, N.H.—Second Congregational 
Unitarian Society, Rev. Sydney B. Snow: 
The annual meeting was held March x in 
the parish parlor, directly following a reg- 
ular monthly supper of the society. Those 
who. had partaken of material good things 
pushed their chairs back, the lads who had 
been waiters and the ladies who had served 
in the kitchen were called in, and all together 
enjoyed the admirable reports given by the 
officers of each organization connected with 
the church: these are, in the order of their 
founding, the Sunday-school, the Female 
Benevolent Association, now in its seventy- 


Business Notices, 


FOOD FOR DYSPEPTICS. 

A Palatable Flour From Which Many’ At- 
tractive Dishes Can Be Made.—Dyspepsia is 
caused by improper eating, which also is to blame to 
a large extent for liver and kidney troubles. Satisfactory 
treatment will not be accomplished with drugs, which at 
best give but temporary relief, and then only silence the 
warnings with which Nature speaks when its functions are 
being taxed Under such circumstances the best physi- 
cians invariably prescribe some food that is easily assimi- 
lated, yet strengthening, and which is palatable. Aided 
by thorough mastication, Nature will then right itself. 

Hundreds of physicians are to-day prescribing Cresco 
Flour for their patients. Made into biscuits, bread, 
muffins, griddle cakes, etc., it has a charm all its own. 
No other flour compares with it in such cases. Being 
entirely free from bran particles, it regulates by giving 
healthy action to the digestive and intestinal organs. For 
thirty years Creeco Flour has been prescribed by physi- 
cians, and thousands of testimonials give proof of its effi- 
ciency. Sample of this great food for dyspeptics, and 
interesting reading matter will be sent, upon request, by 
the manufacturers, Farwell & Rhines, Watertown, N. Y. 


Marriages, 


#In Winchester, Mass., rst inst., by the Rey., William 
I, Lawrance, Herbert C. Beck of Allston and Martha 
Hibbard, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. Hinman 
of Winchester, 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J, S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to Funeral, Cemetery, 


Cremation, and Transfer arrangements. 
Established prices for furnishings and services. 
Advice and information given 
Complete equipment for City and Out of Town 


services. 
Chapel for services, without charge. 

FRANK S. WATERMAN, Pres. and Mgr. 
GEORGE H. WATERMAN, Treasurer 
Telephone Roxbury 72 
Marconi, Telegrapb, and Cable address ‘Undertaker, 

Boston.’ 


LERICAL or other work is desired by a woman who 
has been employed for a number of years in the 
superior civil court andcan furnish high recommendations. 
Address Mrs, Marean, Christian Register office, 272 Con- 
gress St., Boston. 


COREA IeN for an elderly lady. Position wanted 

by a capable American woman. Can furnish good 
references. Address Miss Pease, No. 
Worcester, Mass. 


2 John St., 


Ane 20 YEARS TO YOUR LIFE, settling in 4 
mild, healthful climate, in the best suburb of 
Richmond, Va._ Purest water, best schools, Northern 
settlers. Write E. S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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filth year, the Parish Fund Society, the 
Women’s Alliance, the King’s Daughters 
(including the Sunshine Ten), and the Lay- 
men’s Unitarian Club. There were pre- 
liminary remarks by Rev. Sydney B. Snow, 


who made gracious acknowledgment of the | 


reception tendered him and Mrs. Snow on 
February 17, and showed by his appreciative 
mention of the auxiliaries of his church 
that he has in three months grasped its 
strong and weak points. The reports were 
both given and received with enthusiasm, 
and all were too interesting to permit the 
singling out of any one. New Hampshire’s 
minister-at-large, Rev. H. C. McDougall of 
Franklin, was the concluding speaker and 
recounted some of his experiences as guide, 
philosopher, friend, and even savior to 
several of the struggling liberal churches in 
the State. The chairman of the Prudential 
Committee who had thus far presided now 
turned the meeting over to a moderator 
and clerk, and necessary business was trans- 
acted. ‘The society is in good condition in 
every way and promises to reach, during this 
year, its high-water mark of earnest, helpful, 
happy work. 


GREENFIELD, Mass.—All Souls’ Church, 
Rev. S. R. Maxwell: At the March meet- 
ing of the Alliance branch, resolution was 
passed, on the recent death of Rev. John 
C. Kimball, which recorded the sense of 
loss in the passing on of Rev. John C. 
Kimball and sympathy with his daughter 
Mrs. Griswold. In his strong Christian 
faith, the preservation and use of his mental 
powers to the very last, Mr. Kimball was 
a stimulating example. As the weak, worn 
body failed, the mind grew only clearer and 
more active. His inspiring, helpful words 
and kindly presence will long be missed. 
At this meeting, Rev. A. P. Reccord of 
Springfield gave a stirring address on 
“Loyalty to the Church,’ replete with 
sensible suggestions for present day needs, 
an address that can but help any church 
fortunate enough to hear it. 


Jamaica Prain, Mass.—First Congre- 
gational Society, Charles F. Dole, D.D.: 
A series of four vesper services began Sun- 
day, March 6, with special music and short 
addresses by the pastor on ‘‘How to Make 
Life Worth While.”’ A class for the Study 
of Religious Experience will be held on 
alternate Friday evenings at the Parish 
House, beginning March 11. Every one is 
welcome. 


WaTERTOWN, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Grover G. Mills: The church here has en- 
tered upon its second year of the ministry 
of Mr. Mills. His services have continued 
the promise of the beginning. He has amply 
fulfilled and sustained the favorable opinion 
formed on the acceptance of his call to this 
parish. His sermons have been marked by 
fine literary ability, spiritual earnestness, and 
an address which has commanded respect 
and confidence. His audiences have in- 
creased in numbers, and in many ways have 
manifested an appreciation of his work, 
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tion of our many foreign Italian and Ar- 
menian residents. His high ideals are ever 
kept within the bounds of sound sense, 
therefore his words appeal to the good judg- 
‘ment of his people. The Sunday-school, 
‘under the superintendence of Mr. Harry 
F. Gould, is flourishing; also the Women’s 
Alliance, not very large in numbers (forty-one 
members), but earnest in spirit and work. 
Its Charitable Society for the relief of the 
sick, which was organized in 1816, and there- 
fore ninety-four years old, has always pre- 
served its independence and still continues 
its good work without regard to race, creed, 
or sects. The church’s sociables, suppers, 
and entertainments are held monthly, also 
its Men’s Club which not only includes its 
own. church members, but many outside 
who are not included in either of the other 
churches. The Lend-a-Hand Clubs, two, 
Senior and Junior, hold their semi-monthly 
meetings and work for the church and for 
charity. Mr. Mills has just closed a series 
of four discourses upon the ‘Religions of 
the East or Orient.’”’ The first on ‘‘Con- 
fucianism; or, the Religion of Morality”’’; 
the second, ‘“‘Buddhism; or, the Spirit of 
Renunciation’’: the third, ‘Zoroastrianism, 
the Eternal Struggle of Good and Evil”; 
the fourth, ‘‘What Christianity has done and 
might do for the World and the Orient.’ 
These addresses have been of exceeding 
interest, awakening a new interest in the 
early records of the Bibles of the East and 
their accordance in many respects with our 
Old and New Testaments. 


Wosourn, Mass.—First Unitarian Par- 
ish, Rev. H. C. Parker: The annual supper, 
under the auspices of the Covenant Club, 
was given in the church vestry March 3, 
over two hundred being seated at the tables, 
the young men composing the club taking 
entire charge and acting as waiters. While 
the tables were being cleared, the guests 
listened to selections upon the organ in the 
church by the organist, Mr. F. Percyval 
Lewis. Following this, a play was ably 
presented on the vestry stage by six mem- 
bers of the club, entitled ‘‘A Thief in the 
House.”” The Covenant Club is composed 
of the young men of the parish; its aim is 
to bring its members into closer relations 
with one another, to promote the interests 
of Liberal Religion, to encourage church at- 
tendance, and to inspire efforts for the 
betterment of Woburn. It welcomes to its 
fellowship all young men who are in sym- 
pathy with its spirit and practical aims. In- 
teresting meetings have been held at the 
homes of its members and such subjects as 
“The Metropolitan Park System,” ‘‘Man- 
ual Training,” ““The Central Bank,’ “‘Sav- 
ings Bank Insurance,” etc., have been pre- 
sented. 

Personals. 


Rey. Charles F. Dole, D.D., and Mrs. 
Dole have been visiting Southern schools, 
taking in Hampton, Camp Hill, Tuskegee, 
Atlanta University, and Berea College. 


mainly by their interested attendance. 
is fully in touch with the spirit of the new 
movement of the Christian and denomina- 
tional fellowship of the churches, and has 
joined with other churches of this town in 
united Sunday and week-day services and 
in movements towards bettering the condi- 
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CONTRIBUTIONS to the Unitarian Sunday 


School Society not previously acknowl- 

edged :— 

1909. 

Dec. 7. Rutherford, N.J., Sunday-school ....... $7.25 

1910. 

Feb. 1. Hopedale, Mass., Sunday-school ........ To 

2. Arlington, Mass., Church, additional 

(total $45-48)%3; 3. PRI ee 5.00 
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Feb. 2. Arlington, Mass., Sunday-school ......... $10.00 
4. Portland, Me., First Parish..... « 20.00 
4. Chiconee, Mass., Sunday-school. .. 4.50 
5. Great Falls, Mont., Sunday-school . 5.00 
8. Whitman, Mass., Sunday-school .. . 5.00 
8. Green Harbor, Mass., Sunday-school 1.00 
8. Weston, Mass., Sunday-school .......... 20,00 
9. Sandwich. Mass., Sunday-school ........ 3.00 
9. Kennebunk, Me., Sunday-school ........ 10.00 

to. Norton, Mass., Sunday-school .........._ 3.00 
12. Augusta, Me., Sunday-school ........... 5.00 
14. Groton, Mass., Sunday-school........... 10.00 
14. Kalamazoo, Mich., Sunday-school........ 5.00 
14. Northfield, Mass., Sunday-school........ 3-04 
14. Brighton (Boston), Mass.,Sunday-school, 5.64 
14. Hingham, South, Mass., Sunday-school.. 10.00 
14. Miss Ellen V. Smith, Boston ........... 9.10 
15. Milford, N.H., Sunday-school.........,.. 2,00 
16. Lancaster, Pa., Sunday-school . 5.00 
17. Rev. G. D. Latimer, Boston............. 5.00 
17. Roxbury (Boston), First Religious So- 

CIEL Yo. sae /a oitalele <r /o acehayistas «eee 30.00 
18. Toronto, Canada, Sunday-school ........ 3.00 
21. Salem, Mass., North Society............. fore) 
21. Dorchester (Boston), Christ Church Sun- 
: Gay-school ..5.....- os sacha eee 4.00 
23. Waltham, Mass., First Parish........... 22.07 
24. Cohasset, Mass., Sunday-school.......... 2.00 
24. Gloucester, Mass., Sunday-school ....... 10.00 
24. Barnstable, Mass., Sunday-school....... 5.00 
26. Elizabeth, N.J., Sunday-school.......... 2.00 
28. Wellesley Hills, Mass., Sunday-school..... 10.00 
28. Dunkirk, N.Y., Sunday-school.......... 3.00 
28. Tyngsboro, Mass., Sunday-school:....... 2.00 
28. Lawrence, Mass., Sunday-school......... 5.00 
28. Jacksonville, Fla., Sunday-school........ 3.00 


RIcHARD C. HumMPHREYS, Treasurer. 


A Letter to the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. 


The Cleveland Leader contains the fol- 
lowing letter to the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, brought out by an appeal 
to raise a large amount of money :— 


It is a most opportune time to call the 
attention of the public to the sectarian 
organization of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. If the facts were more 
widely known, I am persuaded that a good 
many friends of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association would be glad to add their in- 
fluence to the liberal movement which, 
under the leadership of the late Mr. G. K. 
Shurtleff, has aimed for several years to free 
the association from its evangelical test 
for membership. 


‘“Choisa”’ 
Ceylon Tea 


1 Ib. Pure 
Canisters 
60 cents 
Rich 
1-2 Ib, 
Canisters 
35 cents Fragrant 


Packed in Parchment-lined 
} One pound and half-pound Canisters 


We invite comparison with other 
Teas of similar price 


S.S. PIERCE Co., 
BOSTON - += BROOKLINE 
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At the international convention in 
Detroit in 1868 the following resolution 
was adopted :— 

“Resolved, That as these organizations 
bear the name of Christian and profess to 
be engaged directly in the Saviour’s service, 
so it is clearly their duty to maintain the 
control and management of all their affairs 
in the hands of those who profess to love 
and publicly avow their faith in Jesus, the 
Redeemer, as divine, and who testify their 
faith by becoming and remaining members 
of churches held to be evangelical, and that 
such persons and none others shall be al- 
lowed to vote and hold office.’’ 

In order to define clearly the word 
“evangelical”? the following resolution was 
adopted at Portland, Me., in 1869:— 

“And we hold those churches to be evan- 
gelical which, maintaining the Holy Script- 
ures to be the only infallible rule of faith 
and practice, do believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ (the only begotten Son of the Father, 

_ King of kings and Lord of lords, in whom 
dwelleth the fulness of the Godhead, bodily, 
and who was made sin for us, though know- 
ing no sin, bearing our sins in his own body 
on the tree), as the only name under heaven, 
given among men, whereby we must be 
saved from everlasting punishment and to 
eternal life. 

“Resolved, "That the associations or- 
ganized after this date shall be entitled to 
representation in future conferences of the 
associated Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations of North America, upon condi- 
tion that they be severally composed of 
young men, in communion with evangeli- 
cal churches (provided that in places where 
associations are formed by a single denomina- 
tion members of other denominations are 
not excluded therefrom), and active mem- 
bership, and the right to hold office, be 
conferred only upon young men who are 
members in good standing in evangelical 
churches.”’ 

Such is the so-called ‘‘evangelical test.” 
To quote Mr. Shurtleff: ‘Obviously it 
seemed necessary to the members of the 
several conventions to establish some basis 
which would safeguard the organization 
against Unitarians, Universalists, Roman 
Catholics and heretics.”’ 

A man must belong to an evangelical 
church in order to be eligible for active 
‘membership in the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. The president of the 
United States and the Governor of Ohio are 
not eligible, because they are Unitarians. 
They may sympathize with the aims of the 
association, and they may contribute their 
‘money to its support, as many Unitarians 
-haye done, but their Christianity would not 
qualify them for active membership. 

 Isn’t such a situation ridiculous? Can 

we not turn from theological antagonisms 
: bring in the saving grace of humor? 
ot the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation see the absurdity of its position as a 
national organization, engaged in social 
rvice, yet excluding from active member- 

Ship the President of the United States and 

the Governor of Ohio? 

_ No one is more pleased than I that the 

recent campaign for funds in this city was 

ecessful. I appreciate the social service 
that the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
doing, and the broad-minded ad- 
ion of its club-house privileges, 
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but it is a sectarian body. It appeals to 
the general public for support, and yet it 
holds a theological club behind its back. 
That theological club will not be dropped 
until enough people indicate that the time 
has come to drop it. 

The more enthusiasm people have for 
social service, the less patience they have for 
such archaic narrowness. 

Minor Simons. 


The Burial of the Gods. 

Near one of the Old-World cities in Inland 
China, where centuries ago the Nestorians 
worked, a mandarin a few months ago de- 
sired to open several schools. He did what 
so many other officials have done in many 
parts of the Celestial Empire: he trans- 
formed heathen temples into public schools. 
He found one of the temples well stocked 
with idols, and told the people of the place 
to remove all these gods. He said he would 
pay them ten cash for each god taken away. 
Ten cash equals a farthing! The villagers 
took the gods away, and, breaking them up 
in the fields, resolved them into their orig- 
inal element—earth to earth. It was in- 
deed the burial of the gods, and I heard of 
no one putting on mourning. 

Yet another change is still more startling 
to those who know China. A few years 
ago when I was in Shanghai I found the 
native book shops stocked with two kinds 
of literature. Chinese novels, both stand- 
ard works and otherwise, were in evidence 
everywhere, and evidently enjoyed a great 
sale. Some of them were beautifully il- 
lustrated and much prized by the purchasers. 
In the same shops were to be found many 
editions of the Confucian classics, with the 
voluminous commentaries which have grown 
up around this wonderful literature. At the 
present time it is not at all an easy thing 
to get a good edition of the classics. In- 
stead of that kind of literature, the shops 
are stocked with scientific and mathematical 
works and with large numbers of books in 
illustrated attractive covers, which make 
one think of the new shilling editions of 
novels popular at home. If one knows 
Chinese, he finds from the title-page that 
Dumas and Scott, Haggard and Doyle are 
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appealing to the popular taste, apparently 
with great success. 

Not only the gods, but Confucius also, 
has fallen on evil days, and the passionate 
clinging to him which was so marked a 
feature in China of only a few years ago, is 
becoming a thing of the past —The Christian 
World. 


The Reality of God. 


As at the beginning, so it has been since. 
There have been infinite differences of 
opinion, but no change in the structure of 
the soul, in the set and bent of its feeling. 
To-day, as six thousand years ago, it is 
athirst for the inner reality, for help against 
its lower self, for a satisfying solution of 
life’s problem. We plunge into business, 
acquire wealth, form our families, take 
our pleasure, admire beauty, travel to the 
ends of the earth; but, wherever we go, 
whatever we do, the heart in us never stops 
its yearning, never ceases from its question. 
There are hours of life—have we not had 
them?—when this sense, this outreach of 
the soul for something better than it has 
found, attains an overwhelming intensity. 
In the dead of night, when all is hushed 
around us, when the darkness covers us, 
how often is it then that our spiritual nature 
awakes to its full power and awes us with 
the insistency of its demand! ‘The world 
seems empty, dead: we ourselves are empty, 
and feel that life has no prospect, no hope, 
if there be not something beyond ourselves 
and this earth we live in. And then it is 
we learn the secret of God, have the proof 
of his existence and relation to us. ‘The 
proof, we find, lies not in any intellectual 
demonstration, but in this cry of our heart, 
this waste emptiness of it without him. 
The cry becomes thus itself the answer. 
Then feel we with Augustine, ‘‘Our heart 
was made for thee and is not at rest till it 
find rest in thee.’’ We understand his 
further word: ‘I desire to know God and 
the soul. Nothing else? Nothing at all.’ 
Assuredly, we say, there is nothing else 
worth knowing, in comparison with them. 
It were enough to build religion upon if 
man had nothing more than this inner want. 
J. Brierley. 


best. 


The Pope Name Plate Means Even More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


Thirty years ago you knew that Pope Bicycles were the 
Vou can be even surer of that to-day. 


In the great Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 
bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 
provements known to bicycle manufacture. 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 


Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 


No matter what the name, you get in amy Pope bicycle the leadership of 
more than a quarter of a century. 

No need to depend upon one model for all conditions—a special Pope 
mode! for your special needs—heavy machines for business, light 
machines for racing, Chainless Machines for all-around service, sturdy 
little machines for young folks. 

Just be sure it’s a Pope wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t go wrong. 

There’s probably a Pope agent in yourtown. But write and tell us just 
what kind of a wheel you want, what price you want to pay, etc., and 
we'll send you full particulars, with catalogue. 


ring Co. 


Hartford Conn. 
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Pleasantries. 


When we think of Ireland’s woes, our 
hearts go pity Pat.—Lippincott’s Magazine. 


“You mustn’t think you ought to run 
around barefooted, Johnny,’ said Mrs. 
Lapsling, chidingly, ‘‘just because Bobby 
Stapleford does. He’s no centurion to go 
by.”’—Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 


“Givin’ some men advice,” said Uncle 
Eben, ‘“‘reminds me of tryin’ to discipline 
my ol’ mule wif a fence rail. It tires out de 
giver and hurts de receiver, but don’t make 
no real diff’unce.’’— Washington Star. 


A Unitarian child of four years was heard 
singing this refrain about the house: “Sal- 
vation Army by character! Salvation Army 
by character!”’ Her mother asked her where 
she learned it, and she replied, ‘“Oh! down to 
my Sunday-school.”’ 


“Fine donkey that, 
the new minister to the Scotchman. ‘‘What 
dae ye ca’ him?” ‘“‘Maxwelton, meenis- 
ter.” ‘‘Wherefore that, mon?’ cried the 
visitor. “Because his brays are bonny,” 
was the reply—London Daily News. 


That the ‘“dry-as-dust’’ reputation 
theological professors is undeserved, is in- 
dicated by the fact that in a final examina- 
tion in a course on sermon-writing the pro- 
fessor had his class write sermons from the 
text, ‘Work out your own salvation with 
fear and trembling.” 


Mackenzie,’’ said 


A man hurried into a quick lunch restau- 
rant recently, and called to the waiter: 
“‘Give me a ham sandwich.’ ‘Yes, sir,” 
said the waiter, reaching for the sandwich, 
“will you eat it or take it with you?” 
“Both,” was the unexpected but obvious 
reply.—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


A compensation: ‘‘I am afraid, madam,” 
said a gentleman who was looking for apart- 
ments, ‘“‘that the house is too near the sta- 
tion to be pleasant.’ ‘‘It is a little noisy,” 
assented the landlady, “‘but from the front 
windows one has such a fine view of people 
who miss the trains.’’—Stray Stories. 


Students in psychology at Harvard are 
reporting a new witticism of Prof. William 
James. Prof. James, it appears, made this 
comment on a rich and idle Sophomore from 
New York: “‘ What time he can spare from 
the adornment of his person he devotes to 
the neglect of his duties.”’ — Methodist Re- 
corder. 


“What is a proselyte?’’ ‘‘My son, that 
depends on the particular case. If aman has 
been converted fo our faith, he is one who 
has at last seen the true light, but, if he has 
been taken away from our faith, he is a poor 
benighted fool who has been lured to his 
own destruction by unscrupulous and bigoted 
infidels.”’ 


Dean Hole in his ‘‘Memories’’ tells an 
amusing story of a church collection on a 
Sunday when the congregation happened to 
be unexpectedly large. The rector, seeing 
that there was only one almsdish, beckoned 
to a rustic, and bade him go through the 
garden into the rectory dining-room and 
bring a dish from the table. ‘‘Take it 
down one side of the north aisle and up the 
other,’ he said, ‘‘and then bring it to me.” 
The rustic came back with the dish, as 
ordered, and presented it to the people on 
either side of the aisle. Then, approaching 
the rector, whispered in his ear: ‘‘I’ve don 
as ye told me, sir. I’ve taken it down yon 
side the aisle and up t’other—they’ll none 
on ’em ’ave any.’’ No order had been given 
to empty the dish, and it was full of biscuits! 
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THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR ca 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. ‘9 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


: A school where boys are taught to be si 
reliant. Individual ioitracaae Thoro 
§ preparation for Saw or scientific school: 
wa Athletic training or catalogue, addi 
Everett Starr Jones, Headm 
Box AA, West Newton, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL FoR, 


BOX 638, DUXBURY, MASS. 
Elementary and Advanced Classes 
P. MOULTON, Jr., Principal 


asgeusele with ERIC FOREST SCHO b 
F, B. KNAPP, Director. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH ~ 
4 SSISTANTS. For particulars addressthe Dean, = 
OEMS of childhood, the farm, field a 


; MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
and forest, and the running streams. : 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Masi 
Simple and appealing in their natural- , 
ness. A book to be read by the firelight’s ROCTOR ACADEM ca 
glow on long winter evenings —will be | Tuition and Board, Wie a rcer: Commer : 
5 . > . . . e De ey 
laid aside with mingled smile and sigh | mitories. College Certificate, “TP. FARR, P ‘at 
for the misty memories of golden days 
agone that it will conjure up. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 

Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., Presi 
Rea oetwaga ident, Trustess. 
WALTER B. GAGE, Head: 


DIVINITY SCHOOL ~ 


Harvard Universit) . 


For the year 1910-11 two Resident (Williams) Fell 
ae of $s00 each are offered to graduates of Theolo; 
Schools who intend to devote themselves to the Chr 
Ministry, These Fellowships are designed to enco 
advanced theologica! work of a high order. Applic 
accompanied by testimonials and specimens of 
must be made Jefore A gril 15, 1970, on special} blank: 
obtained of the Dean of the Harvard Divinity Se 
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